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THE FINANCIAL PANIC IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY ALEXANDER D. NoYES “>” al sie % 


THE narrative of American finance which closed with the last number 
of Tus Forum brought the story within a week or two of what soon 
turned out to be perhaps the most interesting juncture in the history of 
modern finance, Readers of the article published in this magazine three 
months ago would have obtained little or no premonition of exactly what 
happened within a month of its publication; precisely the same might in 
fact be said of the views publicly and privately expressed by the financial 
community as a whole. It is, indeed, correct in an unusual degree to 
say that the actual outbreak, this past October, of financial and com- 
mercial panic on a scale not approached in 1893, and scarcely paralleled 
in the famous crisis of 1873, took the whole financial world by surprise. 


To begin with, let us sum up the sequence of events in this remark- 
able episode. A well-known financier, asked by a friend in August 
whether we were likely to have a financial panic at New 


The York this year, replied: “New York is in a panic 
Knickerbocker now.” To a large extent this deseription was correct of 
Failure the August market, and in retrospect it may be seen 


that the grave position in which some enormously 
wealthy capitalists found themselves at that time was in fact a forerunner 
of what was about to occur on the credit market as a whole. History 
will, however, set the beginning of the 1907 panic on October 22d, the 
day when the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed its doors; that well- 
remembered occasion was, in point of time, the date when the public 
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first showed signs of the sudden collapse of depositors’ confidence which 
marked the series of troubled weeks which followed. 

Certain events of the preceding week had led up rather signifi- 

cantly to the Knickerbocker affair. A national bank in New York 
first had to appeal to the Clearing House Committee for assistance. 
_ This institution had become embarrassed through the reckless use of its 
| resources by a group of speculators, who, as it happened, had also used 
, in a similar way the resources of other affiliated banks under their own 
control. The Clearing House Committee, which is virtually an executive 
board of all the associated banks of New York City, found on examina- 
_ tion that the Mercantile Bank was not insolvent, and that with some 
| assistance its affairs could be tided over. No actual run resulted, there- 
' fore, from the incidents of that week. 
But, as usually occurs in an episode of this sort, these disclosures in 
| one institution, at a time of general doubt and uncertainty, started the 
| banking community as a whole to look into the status of other institu- 
tions. This is the process which in times gone by has invariably 
brought to light the weak spots of the situation, and such a point of 
danger was at once discovered in the Knickerbocker Trust’s position. 
For numerous reasons, of which I shall have more to say later on, what 
was called the “trust company situation” had been for some years 
watched by experienced financiers as the probable storm centre in an 
actual financial crisis. The Knickerbocker Trust’s directors, finding its 
resources seriously impaired, followed the Mercantile Bank’s example 
and applied for help to the Clearing House Committee. Although not 
in any respect responsible for the regulation of the trust companies, the 
bankers spent a night session in examining the Knickerbocker’s books. 
They found the company in a position of insolvency, where maintenance 
of payments, even with help from other institutions, was, in their view, 
impossible. Assistance was, therefore, reluctantly refused. These details, 
being made public in the morning papers, started an immediate run of 
depositors on the company. The company’s doors were kept open for 
perhaps two hours, and in this connection are involved certain procedures 
which may be much more generally heard of when the whole incident is 
reviewed in calmer days. There were depositors, and large ones, who 
got their money out in advance of the general public, and before the 
institution closed its doors. 


I have spoken of the apprehension among thoughtful financiers that 
the New York trust companies would be the centre of disturbance when 
actual panic should break out in the united American market. Before, 
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therefore, describing the incidents which followed the Knickerbocker 
failure, it will be necessary to explain just what this trust company situa- 
tion was. Writing in Tue Forum of April, 1903, I de- 
The Trust scribed the controversy which had arisen that year be- 
tween the banks of the New York Clearing House and 
the trust companies, whose checks had up to that time 
been exchanged and redeemed through the agency 
of banks in that institution. The Clearing House, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, had unanimously adopted the rule that no such institution should 
be allowed to enjoy even the indirgct use of the Clearing House for 
exchange of checks, unless it held in its own vaults 10 per cent. of its 
deposits in the form of cash. This requirement was afterward raised to 
15 per cent. I mentioned at the time that the action of the Clearing 
House was based on the fact that the trust companies of New York City, 
though reporting $447,000,000 deposit liabilities, maintained against 
those liabilities virtually no cash reserve whatever. A situation of this 
sort, I pointed out, was “certain to be dangerous in a money crisis.” 
The trust companies, in the somewhat angry dispute which followed, 
retorted that the substantial sum in cash deposited by the several trust 
companies in the banks was as available for reserve as actual cash in 
hand. THE Forum cited at the time, the judgment of the financial 
community generally that this argument was fallacious in that it charged 
as a reserve, against a highly expanded mass of trust company liabilities, 
a bank deposit fund which was itself protected only by the 25 per cent. 
cash reserve of the banking law. That is to say, even if the trust com- 
panies safeguarded their own $447,000,000 deposits by a credit of $100,- 
000,000 at the banks, the actual cash held against the entire liability 
was the $25,000,000 or thereabouts which the banks maintained against 
the deposits of trust companies with them. Clearly, this meant 
that the trust company deposits were sustained by the very inade- 
quate cash reserve of not quite(6 per cent. How this situation came 
about is now sufficiently well known. The trust companies, originally 
incorporated under an act of New York State which contemplated only 
the doing of an ordinary trustee or administrator business for estates, 
minors, lunatics, and so on, had found means, through their own con- 
struction of certain general powers in the act, of entering on another 
field—that of deposit banking, pure and simple. Instead, therefore, of 
confining their activities to accounts such as would be left in the hands 
of an individual trustee, they not only accepted but solicited deposits of 
all sorts, even in small amounts, using the moneys tus obtained for 
investment in certain directions which were permittéd by the original 
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trust company act, but prohibited, for very wise reasons, in the State 
and national banking acts. 

They were able to use these deposits for investment in stocks and 
bonds, in syndicate operations, even in real estate and real estate mort- 
gages, which are forbidden as investments for bank deposits on the 
ground, made plain by all experience, that where an institution is subject 
to instantaneous call for return of its deposits to their owners, it is not 
safe to place them in fixed investments where time would be required to 
reconvert the investments into cash. While, therefore, the field for in- 
vestment of trust company deposits was thus left without ordinary 
banking safeguards, there was lacking also any provision for maintenance 
of reserves. Had the law contemplated this acceptance of ordinary bank 
deposits by the trust companies, while allowing the use of those deposits 
for investments of the sort described, it would undoubtedly have re- 
quired a ratio of cash reserves on hand not only equal to that exacted 
from the banks, but very much greater on account of the greater risk 
involved in case of a run of depositors. This was the basis on which 
| the Clearing House acted in its demands upon the trust companies, and, 
in the light of last October’s experiences, no one is likely now to deny 
that the Clearing House banks were most moderate in their demands. 

But the trust companies did not think so. Some of them, which had 
continued to restrict their business to the simple trustee operations con- 
templated by the law, were merely angry at the idea of dictation by the 
banks ; others—including, naturally, all which had gone on an extensive 
scale into deposit banking of the ordinary sort—had to find some other 
excuse. Some of them alleged at the time that a run on a trust company 
was unthinkable; others cited the remarks of the president of one of 
the companies, which referred to the “foolish fetich of a cash reserve.” 
In the end practically all of the trust companies withdrew from their 
Clearing House connections rather than accept the terms laid down by 
the banks for such facilities. This point is important; it has, as we 
shall see, an essential bearing on certain phenomena of the panic. 

The controversy, however, did not end here; in 1906 the so-called 
Wainwright Act was passed at Albany, requiring all trust companies to 
keep in reserve 15 per cent. of their deposits, of which reserve one-third 
at least must be in cash, while another one-third might be invested in 
State or municipal bonds and the rest kept on deposit with other banks 
or trust companies. As regards this Wainwright Act, it need only be 
remarked that no competent observer at the time thought it met the 
needs of the situation. What was needed was a cash reserve, against 
ordinary demand deposits, at least as large as that maintained by 
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banks. This was clearly not achieved by the Wainwright law, while as 
for the stipulation that one-third of this meagre reserve might be kept 
on deposit not only with banks but with other trust companies, the panic 
was destined to disclose the fact that this was a path to immeasurable 
abuses, Human nature being what it is, one cam hardly wonder that 
certain adroit and unscrupulous trust company officers should have uti- 
lized this clause for deposit of reserves by “swapping” such deposits 
with one another. That is to say, Trust Company A would give its 
check for a million dollars to Trust Company B and count that deposit 
as part of its required reserve, while Trust Company B would place an 
exactly similar sum with Trust Company A, and reckon it similarly as 
its own reserve. Clearly, this was no protection at all, and certain events 
of the panic week proved clearly not only that this evasion of the law 
had occurred, but that the mischievous results which might have been 
expected from it had actually come about. 


The reader will pardon this long digression; it is essential to the 
plain understanding of the narrative which is to follow. On the morn- 
ing after the Knickerbocker failure of October 22d 


Beginning there was reason, in the light of all experience, to an- 
of the ticipate a run on the other trust companies. This 
Run run, as it happened, was directed toward the Trust 


Company of America, through a quite inexcusable series 
of headlines in a usually conservative morning newspaper, which an- 
nounced in large capitals that the company was in danger but would be 
rescued. Considering that exactly the same statement had been made 
with regard to the Knickerbocker, it may well be imagined how slight 
the reassuring influence of this second newspaper proclamation on the 
public mind could be. The run began at once that morning; before the 
day was over it was plain to every one that perhaps the most formidable 
run of depositors in the history of banking was in progress. 

The Trust Company of America had no less than 15,000 individual 
depositors; the Lincoln Trust Company, to which the run at once ex- 
tended, had something like 7,000. Many of these depositors had small 
accounts subject to instantaneous withdrawal; they had been attracted 
to these two companies through the high interest rate paid for their de- 
posits—a rate made possible through the wide field for investment open 
to the use of these funds by the companies, under thé lax provisions of 
the trust company act. Here, then, was the situation: With more indi- 
vidual depositors than the average savings bank would number, with 
deposits largely placed in fields of investment where quick conversion into 
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cash was impossible, and with a reserve which would have been wholly 
inadequate for a banking institution far more rigidly restricted, these 
two institutions were subjected to a sudden call for payments of sums 
of money over their counter to depositors, running to tens of millions. 

No banking institution in the world could have stood up unhelped 
for a single day in the face of such conditions. The banking community 
of New York realized at once how grave a situation confronted the two 
beleaguered institutions, and adopted what measures it could to protect 
them. But even the banks of New York City were of themselves 
unable to cope with such a crisis. It happened, however, that the United 
States Treasury was at the time in possession of an abundant surplus, 
which, in fact, it had been returning only slowly to the market in view 
of the possibility of just such an emergency. Mr. Cortelyou, Secretary 
of the Treasury, came on in person to New York and at once deposited 
nearly $40,000,000 of that surplus with such New York banks as should 
engage to use the cash thus left with them as a loan to the endangered 
trust companies. At the start there was undoubtedly some difference of 
opinion as to whether it was best to attempt the seemingly impossible 
task of saving the companies. There were bankers who frankly declared 
their judgment that the trust companies had best be left to their fate 
and that the Treasury money be reserved for other emergencies. This is 


a question on which discussion hereafter may converge; but the powerful 
influence of Mr. J. P. Morgan, who then assumed captainship of the 
banking forces, and the concurrence of Mr. Cortelyou in his judgment, 
led to the use of this Treasury money for the purposes described. 


Transfer of actual cash from the Sub-Treasury, technically to the 
banks and thence to the two trust companies, but in reality directly to 
the trust companies began in enormous quantities. Pay- 

Treesery ments were made to all depositors across the counter. 
Relief Ordinarily, such a display of powerful relief and of 
actual cash would have stopped the panic. It had on this 

occasion no such influence; on the contrary, the lines of 

depositors grew longer. At times the lines of waiting men and women 
stretched for the space of a whole block. The depositors did not leave 
when the doors were closed at the end of banking hours; they remained 
in line to save their places for the ensuing morning. This episode passed 
into so extraordinary a phase that the police actually ticketed the men 
in line, with a view to enabling them to get at least a moment’s sleep 
and leave the line for a second without forfeiting their place. This thing 
continued from Wednesday, when the run on the two trust companies 
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began, up to the close of business Saturday. It began again when the 
trust companies opened their doors on the following Monday morning, 
and it was not until the week was well advanced that the waiting line 
had shrunk to negligible proportions. During this time the Trust Com- 
pany of America alone had paid out $34,000,000 over its counter to de- 
positors. Nothing like this has ever been seen before in the history of 
New York or of any other city. 

At length, even the Treasury’s enormous reserve of surplus cash had 
been wholly used to save the companies, and still, to all appearances, 
the run continued. The spectacle of depositors lining the streets for a 
block away from the door of the company was no longer seen; what took 
its place was a policy of deliberately slow payments, through the use of 
every possible expedient whereby the amount of cash paid out might be 
kept down. It was alleged that on some occasions in the ensuing week, 
only one or two depositors presented their claims and received their cash 
during the entire five hours of business. What also came very forcibly 
to light, and what served to emphasize the folly of the companies in 
calmly breaking off their connections with the Clearing House in 1903, 
was that the line before the companies’ counters was now made up for 
the most part of messengers of banks. When Clearing House facilities 
had been thus thrown aside, the companies undertook to collect by 
messenger the checks of other banks turned in to them, and to lay on 
those other banks collection of checks drawn on the trust companies 
through similar personal presentation at the teller’s window. 

This had gone well enough in the days of public confidence, but the 
scheme broke down entirely in the face of panic. Obviously, the policy 
of delaying payments just referred to made it impossible for banks to 
collect in any reasonable way checks on the besieged trust companies 
turned in to them as deposits. These other banks began by accepting 
such checks only as “subject to collection”; when they found that four 
or five days elapsed before the money could be collected, many banks re- 
fused to accept such checks at all. In the end the Bank Superintendent 
intervened, announcing that he could not allow such a state of things to 
continue, and insisting that the companies must either discover means 
of making payments promptly and regularly, or else must close their 
doors. This warning startled the whole community; it set the banks 
at work devising new expedients, and in the end, loans were made to the 
Lincoln and the American whereby they would be able to pay each 
depositor at once, either in cash or in a check on a solvent bank. 


Such was the actual history, which has not heretofore been fully told, 
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of the run on the trust companies. It may be said to have continued 
for a week; it was accompanied necessarily by runs, greater or smaller, 
on all other institutions of the sort in New York City, 


Clearing and by a huge drain of money from the banks. The 
House companies were saved, but with the rescue the financial 
Certificates situation passed into its second stage. The commun- 


ity at large was by this time absolutely frightened. 
Withdrawal of cash from banks had proceeded at such a rate that a 
general run was imminent. At the close of the week in which the 
Knickerbocker episode had started the panic, it became manifest that 
mederate measures would no longer suffice, even for perfectly solvent in- 
stitutions. On Saturday, October 26th, two drastic measures were at 
once adopted. The first was the serving of notice by the savings banks 
that depositors could get their money only after sixty days’ warning of 
their purpose of withdrawal. Naturally, this did not mean that cases of 
actual need would not be accommodated ; it was designed to prevent a 
general rush of the ignorant depositor to get his money, something which, 
unimpeded by such forced delay, would have rendered insolvent any 
savings bank in the country. 

The second expedient was of larger seope and had some extraordi- 
nary results. In the panics of 1893, 1890, 1884, and 1873, when the 
New York banks were subjected to heavy pressure of this sort, recourse 
was had to what were called Clearing House loan certificates. The device 
meant simply this: that a given bank, whose cash reserves were so far 
reduced by panic withdrawals that it could not pay its regular daily 
balances at the Clearing House, was allowed. to deposit with the Clearing 
House Executive Committee approved securities, on the basis of which 
that committee should issue, to the applying bank, certificates in certain 
large denominations which would by general agreement be receivable 
for balances payable to other banks. In 1893 the New York banks 
issued $38,380,000 of such certificates; in 1890, $15,205,000; in 1884, 
$24,915,000, and in 1873, $26,565,000. 

The use of these certificates had, as a rule, been confined to a very 
few cities of the first importance. Thus, in 1893 the only places outside 
of New York which adopted the expedient were Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Pittsburg. In 1890, Philadelphia and Boston also issued 
them; in 1884, no city except New York; in 1873, Philadelphia alone 
adopted similar measures. Now, a moment’s thought will show that 
adoption of this expedient meant, in the first place, loaning of their 
resources and of their cash as well by strong banks to those which were 
not in a condition to survive on other terms. When, therefore, as in 
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1884, the amount thus issued does not rise to large proportions, and 
when no very formidable run of bank depositors has occurred, the matter 
simplifies itself. In time, the weaker banks regain their old position ; the 
Clearing House certificates, subject as they are to a heavy tax against 
the bank to which they are issued, are paid off ; and the situation returns 
to normal. 

But when the strain is long-continued, when cash continues to dis- 
appear into the hands of hoarders, and when, as a consequence, practi- 
cally all the payments between the banks come to be conducted, not 
through cash, but through Clearing House certificates, a very different 
situation is created. In August, 1893, no less than 95 per cent. of all 
daily payments between banks at the Clearing House were made in loan 
certificates. This would mean that the chief purpose of the expedient 
had failed. With continuance of the run of depositors, the general 
banking reserve of cash is brought to such small proportions as to reduce 
many institutions, and sometimes all, to a position of extreme difficulty 
in meeting demands for large money payments. For instance, banks, 
among their other duties, carry the accounts of large employers of labor 
and engage to find for these employers, at the end of the week or month, 
the exact amount of eash in exactly the denominations required for 
their pay-roll purposes. In normal times the cash thus distributed 
flows promptly back through the savings banks, or the retail stores, or 
other depository institutions, and the banks in another week are in the © 
same position as before. But when banks are confronted with a hoarding 
mania, it will be seen that the currency thus paid out will not come back. 


It must also be apparent that such action as the shutting down on 
demand withdrawals by the savings banks—useful as that recourse may 
be in protecting the savings institutions themselves—will 
now recoil upon the deposit banks. Among the great army 
of employees who receive their weekly wages, in cash 
provided by the banks, perhaps the greater number will 
be savings bank depositors. It need be no source of as- 
tonishment that, when notified that they cannot get their savings bank 
cash immediately on demand, they should refuse to place their wages of 
that week with the savings banks or with any other institution. They will 
probably also be cautious about expenditures. The natural result will be 
that they will hide their weekly wages where they can best conceal the 
cash. But of this the result must be that the banks are paying out 
money constantly into quarters from which they get no money back. 

Combined with this, there arise at such times, and there arose in 
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Hoarding 
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formidable shape last October and November, demands from out-of-town 
institutions for recall of deposits from the New York banks. It is not, 
as it is sometimes stated, that these institutions apply to New York for 
help. That also occurs in some degree on such occasions; but in 1907, 
at any rate, the greater part of the demands sent in by out-of-town in- 
stitutions were for return of deposits which these very outside banks 
had previously placed with the New York institutions as a New York 
individual depositor might have placed his money. In other words, they 
wanted back their own. But it was manifest in 1907, as it was in 1893, 
and perhaps in other panics, that the practice adopted by the New York 
banks of paying 2 per cent. interest on deposits of other institutions, and 
of thus attracting huge sums of idle interior money which could be used 
at New York City, met its penalty on occasions such as this. Between 
the loss to hoarders and the drain to the interior, some banks are certain 
soon to reach the position where they no longer can provide the necessary 
cash for pay-rolls. 


When that happens, an immediate and very extraordinary result is 
bound to follow. Currency, as the phrase is, goes to a premium. In 
reality no such thing occurs, but what does happen is 

The that bank checks, at all events on such institutions as are 
Premium forced by necessity to refuse full payments to depositors, 
’ Currency gotoadiscount. In 1893, and, in a measure, during 1873, 
the example was set of certain money brokers inserting 

advertisements in the newspapers that they would pay a premium on cur- 
rency. Supposing that premium to be 2 per cent., the offer means that 
the man who brings $100 currency to the broker will receive a check on 
a solvent bank for $102. It might be imagined that he would instantly 
convert this check into cash, and sell that currency also at a premium. 
But, as a matter of fact, the check which he receives is drawn on a bank 
which will not cash checks indiscriminately, even when drawn by regular 
depositors. This singular operation served in 1893 to draw out substan- 
tial sums of hoarded money. It has been estimated that in last October 
end November not much less than $25,000,000 was paid over the 
counter at these Wall Street brokers’ offices for such checks. The pre- 
mium lasted from the first day of November and through the first half 
of December; it rose at one time to 44 per cent., which was lower than 
the highest figure reached in the panic of 1893. To the extent that it 
drew out cash for use in pay-rolls, and restored reserves of outside banks 
which could not get at their New York deposits, it was no doubt a useful 
recourse. But it will also be observed that, once a premium is offered 
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and paid on currency, partial suspension of cash payments to depositors 
must be adopted, not by one or two of the banks alone, but by all: and 
this was substantially the result, both in 1893 and in 1907. This so- 
called “restriction” lasted longer in 1907 than it did after the panics of 
either 1893 or 1873. 
During the period of great prosperity which preceded the panic of 
1907, with extensive development of bank resources and its powerful 
amalgamations of capital, it had grown to be a rather 
The general conviction among the New York banks that the 
Interior clearing house certificate expedient would never again 
Banks be adopted in this country. People of a more cautious 
temperament, aware of the habit the American com- 
munity has of repeating financial excesses, had expressed their doubts of 
this optimistic view; but such people were decidedly in the minority. 
We are now to see, not only how the loan-certificate plan was forced 
on the New York banks again in 1907, but how its use by the country 
as a whole was practiced on a scale to which the history of previous panics 
gives but the slightest parallel. When issue of loan certificates was an- 
nounced by the New York associated banks on October 26th, the 
announcement was followed, with a promptness which had in it something 
of the bewildering, by news that clearing houses at practically every 
other American city had resorted to the same expedient. What this 
series of announcements really meant was that, within the space of twen- 
ty-four hours, the entire system of American banks had passed from the 
basis of mutual cash exchanges for mutual debit balances to one where 
due-bills were by common consent to be used in such settlement of bal- 
ances. Had this recourse been adopted on a scale which would have 
admitted the use of such certificates for payments by any bank in the 
country to any other, results might have been somewhat different from 
what they were. Such application of the plan was, however, for many 
reasons impossible. In the case of New York, for instance, the assent 
to such use of paper in payment of balances between banks could be 
authorized only by the New York Clearing House Committee, and there- 
fore could apply only to transactions between banks in the membership of 
that clearing house. The same was true of Boston, of Philadelphia, of 
Chicago, and of a dozen or more interior cities which now for the first 
time had recourse to the expedient. 
It meant, in other words, that while in each separate city banks were 
engaged in this policy of mutual aid and mutual forbearance, no help 
was given to the transactions of one city with another. The quite in- 
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evitable result was the utter derangement of the interior exchanges. Each 
city whose banks had large credit balances in another eity naturally made 
haste to collect them. But where such demands were made in exception- 
ally large amount, it soon became impracticable for a bank of the debtor 
city, whose local credit balances were paid in loan certificates, to meet 
this outside demand in cash ; and thus the clearing house certificate plan, 
which solved the question for banks of a given clearing house, did not 
solve it at all for the country as a whole. It, therefore, presently came 
about, precisely as occurred in the panic of 1893, that drafts on a New 
York bank—presented, say, at his own bank by a Chicago merchant— 
were practically non-collectable. The New York banks as a class were 
ready to place such remitted checks to the credit of their Chicago bank- 
ing correspondent; but to pay cash for all of them, when no cash was 
coming in return, would have involved so instantaneous a drain on the 
city’s cash reserves that the banks could not have maintained their ordi- 
nary payment. 

Therefore, interior exchange came almost completely to a halt. Had 
this been all, it would have been bad enough; but the very phenomena 
which were occurring as between banks of one city and their customers 
elsewhere in the country were bound to cause similar results in trans- 
actions between the banks and their own local depositors. The hoarding 


mania had by this time progressed at such a pace, and the legitimate de- 
mands on New York by out-of-town banks in urgent need of strengthen- 
ing their reserves had depleted supplies of bank cash at so formidable a 
rate, that a critical situation had arisen for all institutions. 


Such was the result of the partial bank suspension at New York. 
The result in other cities was of a character more sensational and 
picturesque. In 1893, at a similar juncture, hoarding 
at half a dozen similar interior points grew to such an 
extent as nearly to exhaust the available money circula- 
tion. With a view to preventing absolute stoppage of 
the machinery of petty trade, banks and employers of 
labor issued what they called “wage certificates,” entitling the bearer to 
sums of money in denominations of one dollar and upward, and used to 
circulate from hand to hand, but not redeemable on sight in cash. 
In 1893 this emergency currency was put out very loosely—in 
perhaps the majority of cases the holder of such notes had no 
assurances of the ultimate redemption beyond the credit of the 
issuer. Last November it soon became apparent that the interior 
communities were confronted, on a much larger scale than in 1893, with 
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need for such emergency currency. They went about the issue, however, 
much more intelligently and systematically than fourteen years ago. 
The modus operandi was as a rule as follows: The manufacturer, having 
determined to issue “pay checks” to his employees, would notify his bank 
of that intention. The bank would notify the Clearing House Com- 
mittee; the bank would then set aside such part of the manufacturer’s 
deposit as would cover his issue of pay checks, and would itself deposit 
with the Clearing House Committee sufficient securities to cover the de- 
posit fund thus set aside. This being done, the Clearing House Com- 
mittee would issue to the manufacturer such sums in emergency currency, 
made out in such denominations, as he specified. 

Not all the emergency currency was thus secured. But in the larger 
cities this was the rather uniform basis for it. As may be supposed, the 
use of token money in such manufacturing centres as Pittsburg, where 
ignorant workmen and foreigners were numerous on the pay-rolls, was at 
first met with violent opposition which was naturally intensified when 
the recipients of these pay checks, presenting them at the bank, found 
they could not draw cash against them, but could only open a deposit for 
their own account. In the end, however, the necessity of the case brought 
general acquiescence, and the expedient was carried through more peace- 
ably than might have been supposed. But it will hardly be imagined that 


such a situation could continue without gravely upsetting trade, not only 
between the different cities, but in every city where it was practised. 


We left the crisis at New York City where the Clearing House had 
resorted to loan certificates on October 26th. It remains to speak of other 
events in that notable panic week, which had no imme- 

The Stock diate reference to what we have just discussed. During 
Exchange the week which ended on that day, panic had grown so 
Panic general, not only among the depositors of banks and 
trust companies but among those institutions them- 

selves, that for a time complete suspension of credit seemed to be immi- 
nent. Had all the banks and bankers of the city kept in mind the exact 
steps through which relief was obtained on previous occasions of that 
sort, their mental unsettlement might have been allayed. Many of them 
did thus retain their composure, many others did not, and for a day or 
two, at the height of panic, the result was absolute refusal by a number 
of important banks to continue their ordinary processes of discount. 
In every first-class panic a situation of this sort arises; knowledge of 
what that situation is, and of how it must be dealt with, was the motive 
for the rule laid down in the famous Bullion Report to the British 
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Parliament of 1810: that in times of panic, banks must invariably dis- 
count freely and fearlessly for all solvent customers, but must charge a 
sufficiently high rate to deter all borrowers save those in absolute need of 
the capital applied for. When the banks, in the few days after the 
Knickerbocker failure, disregarded this wholesome rule and began to 
shut down on loans to their ordinary customers, the first place where the 
process brought matters to a crisis was the Stock Exchange. On the 
Stock Exchange, practically all the day-to-day operations are conducted 
through credit, and so highly systematized are the relations between 
borrowers and lenders that, unless the ordinary credit operations can pass 
through smoothly every twenty-four hours, wholesale suspensions of 
banking houses must result. 

In the panic of 1873 this temporary refusal by the banks to discount 
caused such a situation that the Stock Exchange closed its doors and 
remained closed during the ten ensuing days. In 1893, on the panic day, 
July 26th, proposals for similar action were similarly made, and they 
were made in some quarters during the third week of last October. Both 
in 1893 and in 1907, however, there were enough cool-headed bankers 
with their hand on the situation to see the way out of the dilemma. 
Largely through the influence of Mr. J. P. Morgan, and backed by the 


urgent representations of the President of the Stock Exchange, a group 
of powerful banks, on the afternoon of October 24th, followed the rule 
of the Bullion Report and loaned, at the high rate of money then pre- 
vailing, all that was absolutely needed for the Stock Exchange. With that 
action the extreme stage of panic ended; though, of course, there were 
plenty of supplementary stages left for the markets to pass through. 


It will be observed, however, that this continuance of loans on an 
extensive scale, coming along with the hoarding by depositors, and the 
heavy drain of cash by outside cities, still threatened 

New York the highly precarious situation for the New York banks. 
Bank On October 19th, the Saturday before the panic, the 
Reserves New York banks reported a surplus of $11,182,000 over 
the 25 per cent. ratio of cash reserve to deposits required 

by law. The next week a deficit of $1,233,000 was reported, and this 
deficiency increased at so formidable a rate that, on November 23d, it 
had reached the wholly unprecedented amount of $54,103,000—the 
largest deficit in the panic of 1893 having been $16,545,000. This show- 
ing was not quite as alarming as it appeared upon its face; for all other 
items in the bank return, credit as well as debit, were on a larger scale 
than in 1893, and the heavy deficiency of last November still left cash 
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reserves in the sum of 20 per cent. of deposit liabilities, where the ratio, 
in the largest deficiency of fourteen years ago, was 20} per cent. Never- 
theless, the figures showed a loss of $51,000,000 actual cash by the New 
York banks within five weeks—this notwithstanding the Treasury’s 
$40,000,000 cash deposit. Much of this huge amount was actually 
hoarded, and hoarding was still going on extensively. 


In every panic of the sort, at New York or at any other first-class 
financial centre, a situation of this nature has been met by one expedient: 
Blockade import of gold on an extensive scale from foreign mar- 
. kets able to provide it. Considering that such import 
of gold has been the means of ending every previous 
bank panic, even as far back as 1837, it is perhaps a 
little singular that for two or three days Wall Street 
appeared to think that the recourse was impracticable. The reason for 
this mistaken view, however, lay in the fact that with the panicky refusal 
of credit by the New York banks, operations in international exchange 
came instantly to a halt. 

A New York banker with foreign credits at his command, or a New 
York merchant who is exporting goods to Europe, has the right at such 
times, as at all others, to draw on London for the proceeds. But the 
machinery of such transfer of credits is that his bill of exchange is sold 
in the New York market, or, to put the matter in another way, it is 
pledged with a New York bank as the basis for a loan which anticipates 
arrival of the remittance from Lombard Street. It will be seen, then, 
that if the bank to which the merchaut or banker, in the case supposed, 
has made his application, will not lend, then the machinery for drawing 
on Europe’s reserves of capital or gold temporarily ceases to exist. During 
the last half of the panic week ending October 26th, that was precisely the 
situation which existed. Ordinarily, gold can be at once engaged in 
London when the rate of exchange has fallen to the neighborhood of 
$4.834 per pound sterling. During the week referred to, not only had 
the rate declined to this figure, but, in the urgent offering of their drafts 
on London by bankers or merchants possessing foreign credits, the quoted 
rate at one time sank below $4.80, and was, in fact, during forty-eight 
hours, reported on Wall Street as unquotable. For this absurdity there 
is no possible explanation except the panic among the New York banks— 
which was fortunately short-lived. The manner in which the market found 
its way out of this particular embarrassment involves a curious story. 


in 
Foreign 
Exchange 


I have already described the means by which the bidding of a premium 
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on money, or the offering of bank checks at a discount, operated in the 
local market. Precisely the same transaction now began to be applied 


The on an extensive scale in the case of the international 
Sitios market. As first reported, on Saturday, October 26th, 
on Gold and Monday, October 28th, the transaction was de- 


scribed as the bid of a 3 per cent. premium for imported 
gold. But since such premium could be paid only in bank 
checks, it followed that in this case, as with the premium offered to the 
money hoarders, bank checks were sold at a heavy discount to attract 
the gold. It will be plain on a moment’s thought, however, that while 
the normal gold import point of foreign exchange is $4.83}, if an actual 
premium of 3 cents on the dollar is added to what the bidder pays, then 
gold can be imported with exchange nearly 15 cents higher. 

As a matter of fact, a 3 per cent. bid for sterling bills made possible 
importation of gold from Europe, even supposing rates to have gone 
as high as $4.98—this notwithstanding the fact that $4.88} is nor- 
mally the figure at which New York would be forced to export 
gold. The result may be imagined. Under the influence of these 
extravagant bids, engagements of gold in wholly unprecedented quanti- 
ties occurred on the London market. The rate for sterling exchange ad- 
vanced at once from its low figure of $4.80, and went at times as high as 
$4.91; yet the gold engagements continued at the higher figure, the net 
result of this extraordinary operation being the purchase of some 
$97,000,000 gold on the European markets. . 

The situation on the markets where these extraordinary demands con- 
verged was peculiar enough. There are only three European markets 
from which on short notice any such sums of gold could possibly be 
procured—London, Paris, and Berlin. But, as between these three, the 
Berlin market was in a state of partial panic on its own account, and the 
Imperial Bank of Germany strained beyond precedent in meeting home 
requirements. As for Paris, the Bank of France very early shut down 
on providing for these American demands, except on the basis of special 
negotiations, that institution being able to pursue such a policy through 
the charter right which it enjoys, to pay out gold or silver, at its option, 
to holders of its notes. 

This left the strain to fall almost exclusively on the Bank of England. 
The American purchaser of a bill of exchange on London naturally 
became entitled, through that purchase, to possession of a deposit in an 
equivalent amount, at some London joint-stock bank. From this bank 
his credit enabled him to withdraw the amount in Bank of England 
notes ; and these notes, presented at the Bank of England, must, in ac- 
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cordance with that institution’s charter, be redeemed in gold. It will be 
seen, therefore, that a strain of unusual magnitude, and, as it seemed 
at the start, of indefinite duration, converged at once on the Bank of 
England. Starting with assurances that London would do its best to 
help out New York in its panic emergency, sentiment in the London 
financial community changed very rapidly as the extraordinary nature 
of these gold withdrawals began to be perceived. After a while, some of 
the strongest banking authorities in that city publicly took a position so 
remarkable as to suggest nothing else than that London itself was falling 
into panic. 

In the very highest banking quarters, during this singular episode, 
there was authorized the statement that action by President Roosevelt in 
the way either of guaranteeing the assets of the banks, or of issuing an 
emergency currency of his own motion, was imperative. It hardly need 
be said that no such recourse was possible or conceivable; yet the insistent 
repetition of such demands by London added greatly to the perplexity 
of our own market, and at times threatened bad results in its influence 
on American sentiment. To the credit of London it must be said, 
that however strange and extravagant its advice to America may 
have been, its actions in the crisis were without exception sound, con- 
servative, and correct. At no time during these enormous gold with- 
drawals did the Bank of England impose any obstacle for engagement of 
gold to New York beyond the raising of its official discount rate. This 
rate had been 4} per cent. since midsummer; it now was raised suc- 
cessively to 54, to 6, to 7, the last-named rate having never been touched 
since the panic of 1873. 

There is a double purpose to such advance in the Bank of England 
rate. It may prevent gold outflow through making the operation costly ; 
this purpose obviously was not achieved, even by the 7 per cent. rate, in 
the face of the panicky demands from New York City. But the second- 
ary purpose is to apply such a check to home and foreign borrowers that 
loans at the Bank will be reduced, capital will flow back, and the institu- 
tion itself be placed in a position where it can with greater equanimity 
meet these emergency demands. This is exactly what occurred: the 
Bank’s own position was speedily fortified, and through direct negotiation 
with the Bank of France, a loan of gold from that institution to the Bank 
of England was procured sufficient to meet what was left of the New 
York engagement. This done, the Bank of England actually strength- 
ened its position in the face of these heavy gold shipments to New York, 
so that, although its ratio of reserve to liabilities fell on November 7th 
as low as 35} per cent., against the traditional 40 per cent. minimum, 
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it was back to 44 by the opening of December. That figure compared 
with 443 in the same week of 1906, and, except for 1904, was actually 
the highest reported at that time of year in any of the past six years. 


It always happens that, in some part of a grave financial panic, ap- 
plication is made in an excited way to the Treasury for relief. We have 
The Treasury °°? how, in the initial stage of panic, Secretary Cor- 
Sete end telyou threw to the point of danger the whole available 
Bond cash resources of the Government. Nothing could have 
been more wisely or more sagaciously done than what he 
did in the week of the Knickerbocker failure. But for 
the markets, action of this sort is never enough. The phenomena of cur- 
rency famine, the use of Clearing House certificates, the shutting down 
on full cash payments to depositors, and the contrivance of emergency 
money by interior banks, are of so rare and unusual nature as to unsettle 
the minds of hasty thinkers. One invariable result of such unsettlement 
has been a panicky demand for the Government to issue money. In the 
panic of 1873, the Secretary of the Treasury was prevailed upon to put 
on the market, through purchase of Government bonds, $26,000,000 of 
legal tender money which had been retired by law. That action involved 
the country later in a new struggle over fiat money, which was blocked 
only by President Grant’s courageous veto of the Inflation Bill in 1874. 
A similar appeal to the Treasury was made in the panic of 1893, when a 
bill was shortly passed by Congress for the coinage of silver in an 
amount to represent the imaginary profit of the Government in its past 
coinage of overvalued silver dollars. Against this proposition, President 
Cleveland interposed his veto. 

It is not the most pleasant part of this year’s panic story to have to 
say that the Treasury yielded to the appeals of the inflationists. The 
story of that episode was peculiar; it must be briefly told. Suggestions 
had been made, and not in obscure quarters, of an issue of irredeemable 
paper money by executive authority; they had been flatly rejected by the 
Government. They were rejected not only because of plain illegality, but 
because of the mischievous consequences which the expedient would entail 
for many years to come. One may judge the state of many people’s 
minds by the fact that even so usually conservative a judge as the London 
Economist had shared in the mental panic sufficiently to advise such 
issues. Failing the legal tender fiat money expedient, there remained the 
possible expedient of increasing the supply of national bank notes. Now, 
national bank notes can be issued, under the law, only on the security of 
Government bonds pledged by the bank with the Treasury. But as mat- 
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ters stood last November, practically all of the Government bonds out- 
standing were already utilized as a basis for bank circulation, or for other 
purposes which prevented their release. 

An issue of 2 per cent. bonds under the Panama Canal Act had been 
authorized by law, in the Treasury’s discretion, under the acts of 1902 
and 1905; $30,000,000 of them had been sold a year before, and 
$100,000,000 more could be put out. 1t had for some weeks been quietly 
discussed in the Treasury whether some such issue might not be made 
for the express purpose of providing a basis for new bank circulation. 
There were two objections to the project, either one of which ought to 
have been fatal to it. On the one hand, it was plain that the Govern- 
ment would thereby be made to borrow heavily in the market at a time 
when it did not need the money and when the market was least able to 
spare it ; on the other, it should have been manifest that banks subscribing 
to the bonds must pay cash for them, and that even if they got back that 
cash through public deposits, or offset it by issue of bank notes based 
on the Government bonds thus purchased, the banks themselves would 
be left in the same position as before. But the issue of Panama bonds 
was not the only expedient considered. In a very quiet way, the plan 
of issuing one-year 3 per cent. Government notes had been mooted at the 
Treasury. Such an issue had been authorized as a possible expedient by 
the Spanish War Loan Act. The law had contemplated, naturally, only 
a possible issue of the sort for military purposes, and had expressly 
stated that the notes might be issued by the Secretary “in such sum or 
sums as in its judgment may be necessary to meet public expenditure.” 
It had never been repealed; but clearly, with a public surplus of $230,- 
000,000 on deposit with the banks, no such requirement existed. The 
note expedient was, however, advocated on two curious grounds, neither 
of which could apply to the 2 per cent. canal bonds. The Treasury itself 
seemed to think that the offer might attract the money of frightened 
hoarders, who would be glad to invest in a Government security. There 
were also certain bankers who conceived the notion that the 3 per cent. 
notes might not only be used as a basis for bank circulation, but, through 
connivance of the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, might actually be employed as cash reserves in bank. Of 
the idea of drawing out hoarded money, it may at once be said that it 
had no good foundation; the result of the experiment proved it. The 
truth appeared to be that hoarders of money were either hiding their 
cash to sel] at a premium later, or else were so frightened that they would 
not part with their hoards until convinced that the banks were sound. 
As for the idea of using the notes in bank reserves, the Secretary of the 
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Treasury promptly put his veto on the scheme. He did well to do so; 
for, ignoring the question of plain violation of the law, there remained 
the fact that the most dangerous sort of intlation would have been en- 
couraged through such action. Every fresh dollar of reserve money 
empowered banks to create four dollars in fresh liabilities. 

Neither of the parties to this transaction seemed to appreciate 
the fact that the financial situation was righting itself without Govern- 
ment interference. On November 17th the Treasury announced the issue 
of $50,000,000 in the Panama bonds, and of $100,000,000 in the 3 per 
cent. notes. What I have said already is sufficient to show why the opera- 
tion met a complete and early failure. It was found that subscriptions to 
the loans were throwing utter confusion into the finances of the banks; 
that no hoarders of money were applying for the notes, but that, on the 
contrary, some people were endeavoring to take out their cash from bank 
deposit for the purpose. Banks, finding that the Treasury could not in- 
crease their actual cash holdings through redepositing proceeds of the 
loans, subscribed either reluctantly or not at all. In the end, the 
Treasury stopped its loan operations when only $25,000,000 of the Pan- 
ama bonds had been put out and barely $12,000,000 of the notes. 


I have given so much space to narration of the actual incidents in this 
formidable panic that the probable sequel can be discussed only 
briefly. And, as a matter of fact, it is difficult at 

The this time of writing to perceive with clearness precisely, 
Sequel what should follow this extraordinary episode. The 
currency premium, the bank restrictions on depositors, 
and in many cities the “emergency currency,” are still 
in existence, and domestic exchange is still in a state of much demorali- 
zation. That the trade of the United States should for the time 
have been utterly demoralized by such collapse of credit followed 
necessarily. Sales of commodities such as wheat and cotton were 
so urgently pressed upon the market that the price of those articles, not- 
withstanding an urgent European demand, fell far below the figures 
of September. From one point of view, it may be said that these sacrifice 
sales of our staple products were the price which the community paid for 
our import of foreign gold. Yet, on the other hand, it will be remarked 
that actual failures were on the whole remarkably few, and that banks 
in particular stood up unexpectedly well against the protracted strain. 
In this regard the showing was vastly better than that of 1893, and gave 
some force to the theory that our great strength in natural resources and 
our genuine power over international exchange would leave the position 
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of the country as a whole far stronger than in the sequel of any other 
recent panic. Aside from this industrial consideration, it is to be re- 
called that for the first time in the history of our panics the currency is 
sound. We have neither the silver demoralization of 1893, nor the de- 
preciated greenbacks of 1873, nor the depreciated bank notes of 1857 and 
1837. Furthermore, the Treasury, which was a point of dangerous 
weakness in the storm during 1893, is a tower of strength to-day. 

These are mitigating circumstances; whether they will go far toward 
counterbalancing the natural results of so formidable a breakdown as the 
country has experienced, is a difficult question. Readers of THE Forum 
during the past five years will indulge in no illusions as to the dangerously 
inflated character of the financial position which had been created by our 
infatuated promoters and our gambling millionaires. In episodes of this 
sort it often happens that the punishment is violent in proportion to the 
violence of previous excesses. This might be unhesitatingly prophesied 
as the sequel, were it not for the considerations just set forth, which 
show where Nature has offset the damage inflicted on our national pros- 
perity by man. It is too early yet to indulge in prediction as to the 
probable length of the trade reaction which is inevitably before us. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Paris Economiste, has made the prediction that 
for the United States “a season of reaction is in store, not for a few weeks 
or a few months, but for several years.” Other prophets, home and 
foreign, have been more guarded in their prophecies ; but all have united 
in the judgment that a period of dulness and trade stagnation is ahead 
of us at least for the next twelve months. Beyond that time, it is prob- 
able that the events of 1908, outside of the actual banking situation, will 
have much to do with the matter. 

There is also, as invariably occurs at such a juncture, random dis- 
cussion of what particular cause was responsible for the breakdown of 
credit. Some financiers have gone so far as to declare the whole panic 
episode to have been a foolish accident, one of our wealthiest capitalists 
venturing the assertion that the whole disturbance “was not only un- 
reasonable but unwarranted.” Such comments may be dismissed with 
slight respect. We are paying the penalty for our own excesses, and 
the part of the wise man is to accept the lesson, discard the errors of the 
past, and start building up for a future era of prosperity. 

Alexander D. Noyes. 
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THE NEW CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENCY 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


THE Sixtieth Congress began its session on the first Monday in 
December. Up to the present time its proceedings have been as placid as 
an unruffled mountain lake. If the plans of the majority leaders do not 
xo awry, this placidity will continue until the day of adjournment, which, 
according to the present plans, shall not be later than May 15th. In other 
words, the programme of the present session is to be one of masterly 
inactivity. The appropriation bills are to be enacted into law, because 
they are necessary for the operation of the government. All other sub- 
jects are to be quietly shelved. There is to be no attempt to revise the 
tariff. Even currency legislation is doubtful. 


This programme of do-nothingism is not due to the fact that plenty 
of work is not in sight. On the contrary, President Roosevelt, in his 
annual message, outlined enough topics to keep Congress 
The Programme busy if it remained in Washington for a year. He sug- 
of gested, briefly, federal supervision and license for cor- 
Cangress porations; federal supervision of issuing of railway 
securities and the legalizing of pooling agreements; 
amendments to the anti-trust laws to prohibit injurious combinations ; 
executive power to suspend licenses of corporations engaged in interstate 
business in order to avoid delays incident to legal proceedings; publicity 
in all corporation matters affecting the public; immediate attention to 
the currency question ; a tax on incomes and inheritances; a limit to the 
abuse of injunctions; the investigation of labor disputes in the hope of 
avoiding strikes; laws to regulate the employment of women and chil- 
dren; deep waterways from the Lakes to the Gulf; federal inspection 
and grading of grain; admission of wood pulp free of duty ; the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks and the extension of the parcels post; and 
numberless other matters of equal interest and importance. 

In a very large degree the comprehensive programme here outlined 
will be ignored. Congress is to do as little as possible and adjourn early, 
because a Presidential campaign is approaching; because the national 
conventions are to be held next spring; and because the party in power 
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desires to avoid, as far as possible, any display of inharmonious feeling 
on the eve of the campaign. There is, however, a still more potent 
reason. This is the feeling, very generally existing, that there has been 
enough disturbing legislation in the past two years and that, perhaps, it 
would be better for the country if a period of comparative rest intervened. 
In other words, there is a reactionary sentiment in Congress. There is a 
belief that the country may well settle down for a year or two, adjusting 
itself to new conditions, determining how the legislation already enacted 
will operate, and being spared, in fact, the uncertainty and anxiety which 
accompanies continued agitation. Republican leaders will not admit that 
there is any dissatisfaction with what has already been done. On the 
contrary, they claim that the position of the Republican Party has been 
vastly improved both by the determined efforts of the President and by 
the legislation which a Republican Congress has enacted. At the same 
time, they seem to feel that enough has been done for the present and 
that if Congress does little more than pass the necessary appropriation 
bills the country will not be disposed to criticise. 

There is, especially, some opposition on the part of the Republican 
members of Congress to a further extension of the powers of the Execu- 
tive. A considerable portion of the President’s message is devoted to point- 
ing out the directions in which this power can be increased for the public 
good. With many of the President’s recommendations the party is in en- 
tire accord, but there is a disposition to move slowly in extending federal 
power. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestions go far beyond anything 
previously proposed. The issuance of a federal charter or license to all 
corporations doing an interstate business, with the power summarily to 
suspend their operations when it is deemed advisable to avoid “irksome 
and repeated delay before obtaining a final decision of the courts upon 
proceedings instituted,” is, indeed, a most advanced position; while the 
proposed supervision of these interstate corporations “by the proper 
government officials” suggests an extension of federal power to the last 
degree. Even those Republicans in Congress who believe in the exercise 
of federal power are inclined to give full consideration to the propositions 
which have been suggested and especially to avoid, if possible, further 
ground for the campaign against federalism which the Democrats will 
make in the next campaign. 


The policy pursued by Congress with respect to one paragraph of the 
President’s message will be observed with deep interest. Having been 
waited upon by a delegation of magazine and newspaper publishers, who 
complained of the extortion of the paper trust, the President has recom- 
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mended the abolition of the tariff on wood pulp. Will the Republican 
leaders heed this suggestion? They know—or, if they do not know, the 
information will speedily be laid before them—that the 
Tariff price of paper is practically controlled by the trust and 
and the that the high rates now exacted have materially in- 
Trusts creased the expense of publication. If they undertake 
to relieve this situation, however, how can they avoid 
affording equal relief to all other victims of monopolistic corporations ? 
In other words, why should the publishers alone be singled out for sym- 
pathy and aid while numerous other unfortunate Sindbads are laboring 
under the burden of the Old Man of the Tariff? It does not require the 
gift of prophecy to foretell that if the Ways and Means Committee 
reports a bill placing wood pulp on the free list, in order that the paper 
trust may be brought into subjection, the Democrats will invite attention 
to numerous other impositions of like character and will appeal to the 
Republican majority to afford relief. It will be very surprising if the 
Democrats do not make large use of the virtual admission that the duty 
on wood pulp is the lever by which the paper trust is enabled to maintain 
its extortionate prices. With a campaign approaching in which the tariff 
is to be the paramount issue, this signal instance of the operation of the 
protective system, when that system is invoked to create a special privi- 
lege, is all that is needed to awaken the public mind to a realization of 
the Democratic contention that the tariff creates and fosters trusts. 
Another paragraph is so novel that it seems wise to quote it entire 
in this review of political matters. It is as follows: 


Under our form of Government voting is not merely a right, but a duty, and, 
moreover, a fundamental and necessary duty, if a man is to be a good citizen. It 
is well to provide that corporations shall not contribute to Presidential or Na- 
tional campaigns, and furthermore to provide for the publication of both con- 
tributions and expenditures. There is, however, always danger in laws of this 
kind, which from their very nature are difficult of enforcement; the danger being 
lest they be obeyed only by the honest, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, so as 
to act only as a penalty upon henest men. Moreover, no such law would hamper 
an unscrupulous man of unlimited means from buying his own way into office. 

There is a very radical measure which would, I believe, work a substantial 
improvement in our system of conducting a campaign, although I am well aware 
that it will take some time for people so to familiarize themselves with such a 
proposal as to be willing to consider its adoption. 

The need for collecting large campaign funds would vanish if Congress pro- 
vided an appropriation for the proper and legitimate expenses of each of the 
great national parties, an appropriation ample enough to meet the necessity for 
thorough organization and machinery which requires a large expenditure of 
money. Then the stipulation should be made that no party receiving campaign 
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funds from the Treasury should accept more than a fixed amount from any in- 
dividual subscriber or donor; and the necessary publicity for receipts and expen- 
ditures could without difficulty be provided. 


The reference to the necessity for publishing campaign contributions 
and expenditures is in line with the admirable results desired to be 
attained by the National Publicity Association, an organization con- 
ceived and developed by Mr. Perry Belmont, of New York. Mr. Belmont 
has been devoting himself for more than a year toward creating a public 
sentiment in favor of publicity for campaign contributions and expenses, 
and although he is a Democrat his movement has elicited considerable 
non-partisan support. He has had one or more bills introduced in Con- 
gress, seeking to enact the idea into law, and although Congress has as 
yet failed to act favorably upon the measures, it is gratifying to know 
that the purpose which is sought to be accomplished is steadily gaining 
in public favor. The time will surely come, and ought to come, when 
every dollar that is given to a political party will have its origin and its 
destination equally known to the people. The country would then be 
spared the accusations which are now made to the effect that rich corpo- 
rations, enjoying especial privileges, practically secure those privileges 
by supplying funds which can be used to influence elections. At the 
present time, the regrettable mystery and secrecy which surround these 
contributions affords foundation for the most extravagant charge. No 
one knows whether the condition is as bad as it is painted or whether it 
is even worse. The whole situation is repugnant to the American sense of 
honesty and fair play; and it is no wonder that the President, whose 
inherent integrity is proverbial, hastens to put himself on record in favor 
of full publication of all the facts. 

It will take some time, however, for the country to understand and 
appreciate fully the radical change in our political methods which is sug- 
gested by the President. To appropriate large sums from the public 
treasury for the purpose of supplying political parties with campaign 
funds is certainly a most original idea. Its merit lies in the fact that it 
would relieve the campaign managers of the necessity of solicitation and, 
above all, it would place the party which might be at odds with rich 
contributors in a position to fight its battle on something like an equality 
of funds. It would be interesting to discuss the possibilities of the new 
method in all its phases, but it hardly seems probable that the idea will 
assume practical shape for some time to come. It is not chimerical, by 
any manner of means, but it will not appeal to the average politician; 
and Congress is not yet composed entirely of statesmen with ideal 
tendencies. 
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The discussion of currency legislation is not without its political 
phase. The President does not advocate any especial method to secure a 
safe and sure, as well as elastic, currency, but he men- 
The Panic tions with favor Secretary Cortelyou’s plan. According 
and to this plan, national banks should be permitted to issue 
Politics a specified proportion of their capital in notes of a given 
kind, the issue to be taxed at so high a rate as to drive the 
notes back when not wanted in legitimate trade. This plan, as the Presi- 
dent remarks, will not permit the issue of currency to give the banks addi- 
tional profits, but to meet the emergency presented by times of stringency. 
Mr. Bryan has another plan. He proposes a law providing for a govern- 
ment guarantee to depositors in national banks, the government being in 
turn protected by requiring the banks to enter into an agreement with the 
government to reimburse the latter for losses sustained by depositors 
through any bank failure. “Under this plan,” says Mr. Bryan, “when 
a bank fails the government would reimburse the depositors for any 
loss sustained and then would collect from all the other national banks 
an equal sum. The government would lose nothing, nor would the 
banks suffer, because in the last forty years the loss by depositors on 
aceount of failure has been less than one-tenth of one per cent. If the 
government guaranteed deposits, people would not take their money 
out of the banks, confidence would be restored and there would be no 
stringency.” 

The fact that there is a stringency, however, and at a time when no 
real causes for panic conditions exist, compels recognition of the fact 
that something is wrong with the currency system. The country is pros- 
perous enough. There have been no droughts or floods, crops are bringing 
high prices, the federal treasury is overflowing with money, and the 
demand for manufactures continues. Even in the recent agitation no 
national bank suspended. If under such favorable auspices a panic can 
be created, it behooves Congress to inquire most carefully and thoroughly 
into the conditions which make such a panic possible, and if a remedy 
can be afforded by legislation, the requisite laws should be enacted. 
There is a disposition in Congress, however, to approach the subject with 
much deliberation. Senator Aldrich, the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, states that he has no measure of relief under consideration ; 
and in the House of Representatives it is certain that no scheme will be 
presented for definite approval until it has been well digested. This is 
due to the feeling that the financial situation is entirely too delicate to 
be dealt with in ignorant fashion. There will be conferences and consul- 
tations; and when the proposed law is finally reported, it will be one 
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that will meet occasions of stringency without affecting the stability of 
the money already in circulation. 

Every step taken by both parties in Congress will be affected by the 
fact that a Presidential campaign is approaching. The game of politics 

will be played during every day of the session. No 
Roosevelt one can yet foretell the outcome of the Republican 
will not be National Convention. There is, of course, continued 
Nominated 4 : . te m 

talk of the renomination of President Roosevelt. The 

sentiment in this direction is being industriously stimu- 
lated by men like Senator Bourne, of Oregon, who has gone to the extent 
of offering a prize of $1,000 for a magazine article presenting in most 
logical and convincing fashion the reasons why Mr. Roosevelt’s name 
should again be presented to the country. Senator McCumber, of North 
Dakota, is another ardent advocate of the President’s renomination, while 
Governor Hoch, of Kansas, picturesquely declares that the renomination 
scheme will run through the national convention like a herd of Texas 
steers. There is much more talk to the same effect, but all of it must be 
taken cum grano salis. When it is known that a large number of Repub- 
licans in the Senate and the House have gone on record as opposing a 
third term, even for Mr. Roosevelt; when men like Senator Warner, of 
Missouri, declare that the country has taken President Roosevelt at his 
word; when the President himself has nipped in the bud the efforts of 
federal office holders in the South to instruct delegations in his behalf, it 
would certainly seem as if the renomination of the President were un- 
likely. There is no reason to alter or modify the opinion repeatedly 
expressed in THE Forum that the President will not head the Republican 
ticket next year. It is doubtful if there will be a determined effort to 
nominate him; and even the snggestion that he may be nominated in 
spite of himself has been effectively vetoed by his reiteration of his de- 
cision not to be a candidate under any circumstances. 

The Republican race is open to all comers. At present the candidates 
are all bunched and it is difficult to pick the winner. Kaleidoscopic 
changes have occurred during the past three months. Secretary Taft is 
not to secure the Ohio delegation without a struggle. At a meeting of 
the advisory and executive committees of the Ohio Republican League 
of Clubs, held in Columbus, at which 98 out of the 105 members 
were present either in person or by proxy, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted supporting Mr. Foraker for election to the United States Senate 
as his own successor and also declaring him to be their candidate for the 
Presidency. To this declaration Senator Foraker promptly responded 
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that he would not be a candidate for two offices at the same time and, 
therefore, accepted the support tendered him for the Presidency. This 
means, of course, that a battle royal is to be fought in Ohio between now 
and the assembling of the national convention next spring. It is impos- 
sible at the present time to predict the outcome. The followers of both 
aspirants are indulging in positive assertions which may or may not be 
true. The one fact remains, however, that Mr. Taft, even if he should 
be successful, will go before the national convention with a delegation 
secured only as the result of a bitter struggle which must of necessity 
leave many scars and stings behind. This situation is likely to affect 
Mr. Taft’s position adversely. He has already some promise of support 
in many States, but whether this support will be as ardent after a bitter 
factional fight in Ohio remains to be seen. If Secretary Taft should 
receive an overwhelming endorsement in his State, the situation may 
remain unchanged ; but if he is victorious by a narrow margin, the dele- 
gates will, in the opinion of many impartial observers, hesitate before 
inviting a continuance of the struggle by nominating him for the Presi- 
dency. If Senator Foraker should win the delegation, Mr. Taft is 
eliminated. The contest in Ohio, therefore, will attract the attention 
of the entire country. 

The Republican Party does not, however, lack in available material. 
There is Speaker Cannon, for instance. Illinois will present his name 
to the convention and a district in Michigan has already elected two dele- 
gates pledged to his support. He is experienced in national affairs, enjoys 
the respect of every member of the House of Representatives, is thor- 
oughly democratic in his manner, and has the courage of his convictions. 
Despite the fact that he is over seventy years of age, he is as tough as a 
pine knot; and if he were ten years younger would be a formidable 
candidate. Even as it is, he has numerous supporters who regard him 
as coming nearer to the Abraham Lincoln type than any other man in 
public life. Mr. Fairbanks is, of course, still a candidate, despite the 
absurd story telegraphed from St. Louis that he proposed to withdraw ; 
and Senator La Follette is openly seeking votes in the Northwest, where 
he is so well-known and where his career as governor of Wisconsin 
brought him into national attention. Pennsylvania has declared for 
Senator Knox, whose ability is unquestioned, but whose following is 
mostly confined to his own State. 


Unquestionably the figure which has loomed most prominently in 
the public eye during the last three months is that of Governor Hughes, 
of New York. He has grown tremendously in popular esteem, mainly 
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because he has shown himself a level-headed, painstaking, modest official. 
He has the characteristic of substantiality. He does not seek notoriety, 
he does not disport himself in daily interviews with 

panaceas for every public ill, he does not endeavor to 

ao reform the universe. He seems to be attending strictly 
to business. Whenever he speaks, he utters plain, 

straightforward language, indulging in no hyperbole or 

empty rhetoric. He must, of course, have some ambition; and no man can 
contemplate the possibility of election to the Presidency of the United 
States without experiencing a thrill. In the midst of the talk concerning 
him, however, Mr. Hughes pursues the even tenor of his way. “I do not 
seek any public office,” he declares; and he adds that “I have not sought, 
nor shall I seek, directly or indirectly, to influence the election or the vote 
of any delegate to any convention, and with reference to the action of any 
delegate to any convention there will be no suggestion or thought of in- 
fluence, protest, or reprisal in the executive chamber.” This position is 
pre-eminently wise. It is dignified, self-contained, and in keeping with 
the character of the man. And when he asserts that he is in favor of 
putting an end to abuses without tumult and disorder, without injustice 
or demagogy, and in a patient, deliberate, but none the less effective man- 
ner. he strikes a keynote which awakens a responsive echo everywhere. 
Although Governor Hughes is apparently taking no active part in 
advancing his own interests, there is no question that the number of 
those who believe in his availability is increasing. The Presidential 
poll made by the Chicago Tribune showed that while Secretary Taft 
was in the lead, Governor Hughes was a close second. In New Eng- 
land, according to Governor Floyd, of New Hampshire, Mr. Hughes 
is a prime favorite. “He is the type of man that appeals to New Eng- 
land,” says Governor Floyd, “clean, clear-cut, fearless, intellectual and 
not a politician.” In the West, too, Mr. Hughes has developed consid- 
erable strength. In Idaho, says Senator Heyburn, the people are thor- 
oughly alert concerning Governor Hughes and are particularly anxious to 
name a candidate who can assure New York’s electoral vote to the Repub- 
lican Party. In Oregon, according to the Portland Oregonian, Mr. 
Hughes would prove most acceptable; and even in California the record 
of New York’s executive is being favorably discussed. In a country like 
the United States, where intelligence is disseminated quickly and thor- 
oughly, the record of a man on the Atlantic coast is known without delay 
on the Pacific Slope. The probability is, therefore, that during the 
present winter Governor Hughes will find himself and his actions a mat- 
ter of comment among the voters all over the country; and if he con- 
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tinues to demonstrate his possession of that commanding quality known 
as common sense, he wil] find himself growing in popular favor. 

The national capital may not be the best view-point in the nation, but 
there is no question that in Washington there is strong belief, expressed 
more than once since Congress began its session, that the struggle in the 
Republican ranks will narrow down to a contest between Secretary Taft 
and Governor Hughes, the former attracting the Roosevelt element and 
the latter being the choice of those Republicans who believe in progress, 
but who are, nevertheless, disposed to see reforms accomplished with less 
strenuosity. It is also asserted that Senator Foraker’s announcement of 
his intention to contest with Mr. Taft for the supremacy in Ohio will 
help Governor Hughes, especially if the latter’s name is presented to the 
convention as the unanimous choice of New York. 


Looming up in the background as another possibility is George Bruce 
Cortelyou, also of New York. Mr. Cortelyou has had a most wonderful 
career. Not so many years ago he was a clerk in the 
The Rise Post-office Department in Washington, unknown, and, 
of apparently, with the drudgery and tread-mill exist- 
Cortelyen ence of a government clerk as his lifetime portion. 
Transferred to the White House as a stenographer, he 
manifested those qualities which have since been developed in such high 
degree. He possessed both intelligence and tact; and when, in course 
of time, he was promoted to the position of secretary to the President, 
and came in contact with all sorts and conditions of men, he demen- 
strated his ability. From a government clerkship to the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury, winning the applause not only of President 
Roosevelt but of the nation for the able and energetic manner in which 
he met a great financial emergency, is, indeed, a far cry; and it is no 
wonder that he is now regarded as by no means unavailable for still 
higher honors. The fact about Mr. Cortelyou is that he has always 
proved himself equal to any opportunity which presented itself. Quiet 
and reserved in his manner, given more to silence than to speech, he 
impresses those who know him with inherent strength. It does not 
appear that he has done or is doing anything to secure the nomination; 
but none the less there will be delegates upon the floor of the convention 
who will be ready to propose his name as a favorable compromise should 
a deadlock offer opportunity for such suggestion. 


The outlook, then, is for a Republican convention of real interest— 
the first, by the way, in twenty years. The renomination of Harrison in 
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1892 was not unexpected, although an element in the party struggled 
earnestly to prevent that result. McKinley’s nomination was conceded 

in 1896 before the convention met and his renomination 
Convention in 1900 was by acclamation. It was equally certain in 
of 1904 that Mr. Roosevelt would be the nominee. We 
Rae ee lat go back to 1888, therefore, to recall a convention in 

which there was a genuine struggle for the nomination. 
In that year, it will be remembered, there was a strong current 
toward Mr. Blaine, who had been nominated and defeated four years 
previously, and even his famous Florence letter, in which he protested 
against the use of his name, was not sufficient to remove him from the 
field. Not until he cabled from Edinburgh to his personal friends, the 
late Representative Boutelle and Chairman Manley, demanding that his 
withdrawal be respected, did the convention actually cease to vote for him. 
The free-for-all contest which resulted lasted many days, and was marked 
by many interesting episodes, not the least of which was the manipulation 
of Southern delegates by rival candidates. Out of the deadlock Benjamin 
Harrison emerged as the choice of the party, defeating Gresham, Sher- 
man, Alger, and all the other aspirants. Something of a similar struggle 
may be expected at the next Republican convention. Some of the candi- 
dates will go before the convention with a nucleus of votes. No one, 


from the present outlook, will have a decided majority. There will be 
no cut-and-dried programme. Each State delegation will be a factor in 
the result. 


There are many persons who believe that should a deadlock occur in 
the convention, the delegates will stampede to President Roosevelt. 
Simply as a matter of history repeating itself, let me quote what Mr. 
Blaine wrote when it was suggested that, despite his declination, there 
was a prospect that his name would go before the convention. It is a 
voice from the grave, but it is not without its appropriateness at the 
present time. Mr. Blaine said: 


If I should now, by speech or by silence, by commission or omission, permit 
my name in any event to come before the convention, I should incur the reproach 
of being uncandid with those who have always been candid with me. I speak, 
therefore, because I am not willing to remain in a doubtful attitude. I am not 
willing to be the cause of misleading a single man among the millions who have 
given me their suffrages and their confidence. 1 am not willing that even one of 
my faithful supporters in the past should think me capable of paltering in a 
double sense with my words. Assuming that the Presidential nomination could by 
any possible chance be offered to me, I could not accept it without leaving in the 
minds of thousands of these men the impression that I had not been free from 
indirection, and, therefore, I could not accept it at all. The misrepresentations 
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of malice have no weight, but the just displeasure of friends I could not patiently 
endure. 


When Mr. Blaine supplemented this by his cablegram from Edin- 
burgh the delegates were convinced that he was in earnest and did not 
nominate him. If there is one man in these United States who is candid 
and free from indirection that man is the present President of the United 
States. 


Unless there is a revolutionary change in the condition of affairs 
within the Democratic Party, Mr. William J. Bryan will be nominated 
as that party’s candidate for the Presidency at the 
An national convention to be held next June. At present 
Unparalleled there are no signs that such a change is impending. 
Caseer The career of Mr. Bryan, although by no means unfa- 
miliar, is nevertheless so remarkable as to warrant more 
than passing reference. When the writer first met Mr. Bryan, some fif- 
teen years ago, he was a novitiate in Congress and absolutely unknown 
in national politics. He had been in some degree prominent in Nebraska, 
where he attacked the high protective tariff of the Republican Party, but 
not until he delivered his first speech in the House of Representatives did 
he attract national attention. After that speech he literally awoke to find 
himself famous. It was a speech in which he inveighed most bitterly 
against the protective tariff system ; and with eloquence, humor, logic and 
argument he held his political friends and opponents in rapt attention for 
more than two hours. It was not long, however, before he saw that the 
question of the free coinage of silver was of more immediate moment and 
he studied that question with great industry. Armed with all the facts 
and arguments applicable to the free coinage of silver he forged to the 
front as the apostle of that idea and on the crest of the wave was carried 
to his first Presidential nomination. Although defeated he was still such 
a potent factor in 1900 that he was not only nominated by acclamation at 
Kansas City but was able actually to dominate the platform. Again he 
went down to defeat, and when the Democratic Party assembled at 
St. Louis in 1904, he saw himself displaced and delivered what seemed 
to be his valedictory. Nearly four years have elapsed and to-day he is 
again the leader of his party, with a personal following undiminished 
in numbers and with his third nomination practically assured. There is 
no counterpart for this career in our political history. 


Mr. Bryan’s announcement that he would accept the nomination if 
his party decided that he was its most available candidate was made in a 
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few well-chosen words. He asserted that he would not ask for nor seek 
the nomination, nor would he assume to decide upon the question of his 
availability. He presented no issues nor did he even 
refer to the principles which he considered paramount. 
He did, however, take occasion to present his assump- 
tion that the voters of the party would not nominate him 
unless they desired “to make an aggressive fight for the 
application of Democratic principles to present conditions,” and he also 
took it for granted, he said, that the organization of the party would be 
in harmony with the platform and would be composed of men whose 
political records would invite confidence and give assurance that the 
victory would not be a barren one. This means, if it means anything, 
that Mr. Bryan will not, upon his part, accept a nomination unless he is 
in thorough sympathy with the platform that may be adopted. What 
will be the nature of the platform, therefore, that will appeal to Mr. 
Bryan, and will it be one that will also attract the large number of Demo- 
cratic voters who have not in the past been willing to follow Mr. Bryan 
to the full extent of all his views? 

The answer to this question is to be found in Mr. Bryan’s utterances 
since he announced his willingness to accept another nomination. In 
the first place, there will be nothing in the declaration concerning the 
free coinage of silver. Mr. Bryan himself relegates that issue to the 
rear, explaining that since the time when it was demanded by the Demo- 
cratic Party the increase in the production of gold has radically changed 
conditions. No one believes that Mr. Bryan, who is a man of sincere 
convictions, has abandoned all that he professed to believe when he advo- 
cated the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. He does 
say, however, that the necessity for asserting those views does not exist 
at the present time. The elimination of the free silver issue removes the 
chief, if not the only, obstacle to widespread support for Mr. Bryan. 
This was the rock upon which the party split in 1896. It was the issue 
which drove thousands upon thousands of Democrats into the Republican 
Party or into a position where they would not vote for any candidate. 
With this issue removed, there will undoubtedly be large accessions to 
Mr. Bryan’s banner. 

It is not likely, either, that there will be any declaration in favor of 
government ownership of railroads. Mr. Bryan’s advocacy of this idea in 
his Madison Square Garden speech did not meet with hearty response and, 
especially in the South, was promptly vetoed. Mr. Bryan has, therefore, 
qualified his advanced position by asserting that regulation is more 
important than ownership ; and the platform will go no further than sug- 
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gesting that this regulation ought to be of the most rigorous character 
consistent with the public good. It may also be regarded as very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Bryan will insist upon any declaration favoring the 
initiative and referendum. This is not a vital question, and if there 
shall appear to be widespread opposition to its endorsement, there will be 
no disposition to interject a disrupting element into the platform. It is 
evident, therefore, that the three issues which might arouse antagonism 
will not be incorporated in the party platform, especially if, as now 
seems to be the purpose, there will be yielding on all sides in order that 
harmony may be accomplished. 


Now if these things are to be eliminated, as is at present indicated, it 
will not be difficult to frame a platform upon which the entire party can 
stand. First of all, there will be a strong low tariff 


Tariff plank. It will not be a free trade declaration. It is 
the doubtful if there is a single leader in the Democratic 
Dominant 


Party to-day who will have the hardihood to declare 
himself an absolute free trader. The country is com- 
mitted to the principle of protection to a degree which 
makes the attempted overthrow of that principle a hopeless task. At the 
same time, any one who believes that there is not a revolt against the 
present high tariff fails to read aright the plainest signs of the times. 
The Republicans themselves, with a few exceptions, admit the necessity 
of revision, but they would postpone action until after the Presidential 
election. “In a country of such phenomenal growth as ours,” says 
President Roosevelt, “it is probably well that every dozen years or so 
the tariff laws should be carefully scrutinized so as to see that no exces- 
sive or improper benefits are conferred thereby, that proper revenue is 
provided, and that our foreign trade is encouraged.” Secretary Straus, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, a successful and far-seeing 
business man, told the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
that a tariff wall too high in this country would encourage high walls else- 
where, known under the name of “discriminating duties,” and he advo- 
cated a revised tariff to meet the changed and changing conditions. Even 
Representative Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, who does not believe that it is 
necessary to revise the tariff, admits that there will probably be a declar- 
ation in the next Republican platform favoring revision. As for the 
Democrats, surely there is no issue for which they can more loyally 
or enthusiastically contend. They have been committed from time 
immemorial to a tariff for revenue only; they have combated in season 
and out of season against the privileges which the present tariff gives to 
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the favored few; and they stand shoulder to shoulder in supporting every 
effort to reduce the present schedule. Upon this one issue the gold and 
silver Democrats forget their differences; and it is the issue which is to 
be dominant in the next campaign. 

The declaration in the party platform in favor of the protection of 
the people against the aggression of trusts will also appeal to the universal 
Democratic mind. The election of United States Senators by the people 
will also be demanded. There is no possibility of Democratic friction in 
this issue. It has been a party tenet for years and the Democratic leaders 
in both Houses of Congress have advocated it without reserve. More than 
one-half of the States have gone upon record, through resolutions passed 
by their legisiatures, in favor of the popular election of United States 
Senators ; and in quite a number of States the system is already in vogue 
through the operation of the primary system. Senator Burkett,of Nebraska, 
and Senator-elect Williams, of Mississippi, come from widely different sec- 
tions of the country and yet both were elected by popular vote. Here is 
an issue, therefore, which has a large degree of popular support and to 
which every Democrat can subscribe. 

If the Democratic Party should again, as in the past, advocate an 
income and inheritance tax, it would only repeat a good old Democratic 
doctrine and one which now finds the endorsement of President Roose- 
velt. If it should assert that ultimate independence should be specifically 
promised to the Filipinos, no Democratic note would be raised in oppo- 
sition ; and if it should condemn a colonial policy which has already cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars and which will entail the expenditure of 
countless millions in the future, such condemnation would not create a 
division in the party. And if, last of all, the party platform declared 
for publicity of campaign contributions—which was the only issue 
referred to by Mr. Bryan in his announcement—surely no Democrat 
would be disposed to raise objection. 


The fact is, therefore, that the Democrats can, in their next national 
convention, and from present indications they will, adopt a platform 
which, instead of causing dissatisfaction and dissension, 
will unite all the elements of the party. The desire on 
the part of the Democrats to unite is everywhere appar- 
ent. The expression of the members of the party in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives is in favor 
of a party platform upon which all can stand, sacrificing no real prin- 
ciples of Democracy, and yet not asserting a number of new dogmas 
which cannot be generally accepted. It is probably true that Democrats, 
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as a rule, are optimistic; but certainly, from conversations with their 
leaders in Washington, one gathers the impression that next year they 
expect to win. 

Can the Democrats win with Bryan? That question is, of course, 
uppermost. The answer is to be found in the opinion expressed by Rep- 
resentative John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, the leader of the minor- 
ity on the floor of the House. He says that the Democrats may not win 
with Bryan, but that Bryan can, without doubt, poll more votes than any 
other candidate who can be named. This is the situation in a nutshell. 
Where is the candidate who can command as much strength as Mr. 
Bryan? If there be such a candidate, no one in Washington seems 
able to discover him. 


There is, of course, some talk of other candidates, chief among them 
being Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, the Democratic Lieutenant Governor of 
New York State. Mr. Chanler’s claim to recognition 

lies in the fact that he carried New York State for the 

ee second place on the ticket at the election in which Mr. 
Hughes became governor. This fact has undoubtedly 

given him some prestige. There are men in the South, 

like Representative Broussard, of Louisiana, who say that they are tired 
of voting for candidates who cannot win. Mr. Broussard says that if 
a Democratic President is to be elected he must carry New York; and he 
adds his belief that Mr. Chanler is the only Democrat thus far mentioned 
who can accomplish this much-to-be-desired result. “Mr. Chanler’s 
campaign last year and his election after years of Democratic defeat and 
despondency,” says Mr. Broussard, “did more to revive hope among 
Democrats than any event that has occurred since the election of 1892.” 
In New York State Mr. Chanler has already secured the endorsement of 
the State Democratic Committee, and, in addition, he has had his claims 
enthusiastically emphasized by many leaders. They characterize him as 
a young man and a strong man who has something more than money to 
commend him, who has been the successful architect of his own political 
fortunes and who can be trusted to administer the affairs of the country, 
if elected, in a vigorous, yet conservative fashion. While all this may be 
true, the fact remains that, to a very large degree, Mr. Chanler is re- 
garded as unknown, untried and inexperienced. It is also charged 
against him that he was too closely identified in the last campaign with 
Mr. Hearst and the Independence League; that unless Mr. Hearst sup- 
ports him next year he cannot expect to carry New York and yet, on the 
other hand, the very fact of Mr. Hearst’s support would be detrimental 
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to his chances. How seriously the Democracy will regard Mr. Chanler’s 
candidacy remains to be seen. The one great factor in his favor is that 
he has carried his State and that the electoral vote of New York is es- 
sential to Democratic victory. 

Mr. Chanler’s formal entrance into the arena of Presidential politics 
may be said to have occurred in Atlanta in October, when he delivered an 
address in which the tariff was his theme. He denounced protection as 
an unqualified evil, but, at the same time, declared that it would be dan- 
gerous to attempt suddenly to destroy the system. He regarded it as 
equally unwise to attempt unintelligent revision. His solution of the 
problem can best be given in his own words: 


Take the tariff out of politics. Divorce it from every suggestion of political 
manipulation. Make the raising of revenue a national, not a partisan, responsi- 
bility. The army and navy are not fettered by politics; they are not made use 
of for private gain. The tariff should stand upon the same high plane, not to be 
made use of as a private privilege, but regulated and respected as a national 
necessity, reduced to the lowest terms commensurate with our commercial growth 
and national importance. 

Let us insist upon rigid and intelligent investigation. Let a commission be 
appointed of Senators and Representatives of both parties. Add to that com- 
mission the most learned exponents of political economy, chosen by recognized 
institutions of learning. Add to them men who represent the importer and ex- 
porter, manufacturer and consumer, chosen by the chambers of commerce of our 
centers of civic strength; call in authorized representatives of organized labor and 
of the Farmers’ Grange; and, after all sides have been heard, such a tariff con- 
ference will have enlightened the people of this country as to the best remedies. 
Then Congress can act. 


All of which sounds well, but it is hardly likely to be adopted. When 
the tariff is taken out of politics Mr. Chanler will be much older than he 
is to-day. In the actual operation of his proposed commission he would 
find the Senators and Representatives of both parties in a state of con- 
stant disagreement, while they would inevitably be influenced by the 
conditions which obtained in their own respective localities. As some 
one has truthfully and humorously said, you cannot separate the tariff 
from politics with the aid of a crowbar; but, in addition to this, it was 
at least courageous for Mr. Chanler to make a violent attack upon the 
protective system in a city where the chief Democratic newspaper once 
openly espoused the cause of the Protection Democrats and in a State 
whose Senators and Representatives have, in every tariff discussion, been 
conservative. 

If the nominee is not to be Mr. Bryan, who is available? Mr. 
Chanler’s ambition has also already been made known. The result 
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of the election in Cleveland when Mayor Tom Johnson defeated Repre- 
sentative Burton in a campaign that had a national interest, brought Mr. 
Johnson prominently into the limelight. For a day or two he was hailed 
as a prospective Presidential possibility. Then he fell into line for 
Bryan. “I shall do all in my power to obtain Ohio’s delegation for you,” 
he wrote to the Nebraskan, “and wherever I have friends in other States 
I shall advise them to follow my example in this respect.” This eliminates 
Mayor Johnson. Is Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, suggested? He 
has written that he does not want the nomination and will not accept it. 
An incipient movement is under way in favor of Judge Gray, of Dela- 
ware, who is a jurist of great ability, but who has absolutely no chance 
whatever of securing the nomination. Former Attorney-General Harmon 
has been mentioned ; but his name has fallen upon unresponsive ears. The 
suggestion in favor of former President Cleveland is absurd. The fact is 
that there is not a Democrat in the entire country who stands in the 
same running with Bryan. There is no Democrat, unless it be Mr. 
Chanler, who is trying to get delegates; there is no Democrat, other than 
Mr. Bryan, who can get such a large number of delegates without the 
asking. These are the plain facts, written without partiality or prejudice. 
They may not be pleasant reading to those Democrats who have no use 
for Mr. Bryan. It may seem to them like writing the death warrant of 
the party; and yet, after a careful survey of the situation, if there is any 
other outcome possible than the nomination of Mr. Bryan next year the 
basis therefor is certainly not discernible at the present time. 


Some time ago THE Forum emphasized the wisdom of managing 
national conventions upon the principle that they were deliberative assem- 
blies and that their proceedings should not be conducted 


Conventions in the presence of huge and frequently uncontrollable 
without throngs. It is gratifying to find that this suggestion 
Mobs has met with favorable response. Quite a number of 


editorial comments have been elicited by the suggestion, 
in line with the utterance of the Washington Herald, which pleads for a 
sane gathering held solely for the purpose of transacting the serious busi- 
ness in hand, and not for the amusement or entertainment of a great 
throng of spectators. “Nowhere else in the world,” says the Herald, 
“would the conditions that have existed here for decades be permitted. 
Nowhere else, probably, would the delegates of a great political party, 
assembled to select a candidate for the highest office in the land, tolerate 
a system inevitably tending to the interruption, delay, and influencing, by 
a mob of sightseers, of what should be dignified proceedings. Even if 
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all the countries of the globe nominated and elected presidents as we do, 
it is our opinion that this would still be true.” 

It is not necessary, as some of the newspapers have done, to refer to 
specific instances where disorder has taken possession of a convention, as 
at St. Louis in 1904. Every one familiar with these conventions knows 
that friends of candidates have only too frequently manipulated the sup- 
ply of admission tickets in order that the galleries might be filled with 
noisy and demonstrative adherents, in the hope that an exhibition of 
apparent popularity would influence the delegates. There is no reason 
or sense in the attendance of many thousands. The only possible excuse 
is the stimulation of party enthusiasm, and it is doubtful whether the 
benefit in this direction offsets the disadvantages. It would, indeed, be 
refreshing to attend a convention where the number of spectators and 
their capacity for noise are considered of less importance than the careful 
consideration of the important duties which a national convention is 
called upon to perform. 


The propriety of Associate Justice Brewer’s public denunciation of 
the President may well be questioned, but few will find fault with the 
suggestion that an occupant of the White House should 
be confined to one term. The ineligibility of a President 


The 


Presiden- . . . . 
tial for re-election was quite seriously considered when the 


Term Constitution was being framed and there is now a very 
general consensus of opinion that instead of the present 
system it would have been better if the Presidential term had been fixed 
at seven years, with renomination impossible. Mr. Bryan, however, 
favors the one-term idea without lengthening the time of service. He 
bases his view upon a desire to let the people speak as often as possible. 
There is force in this position, but, at the same time, if a President is not 
to be eligible for re-election he ought*to be given a period longer than 
four years in which to formulate his policies and put them into effect. 
Even President Roosevelt, with all his earnestness of endeavor and intense 
application, could not have achieved the full measure of his purpose in 
four years. He could only have begun to shape the course to be pursued 
and then would have been compelled to leave to his successor the working 
out of his ideas. There is no danger in the seven-year suggestion, because 
a President whose policies were not regarded in a favorable light would 
find himself blocked by an unwilling Congress. A longer interval between 
elections would also contribute to the quietude of the country. 
The four-year term, however, is provided for in the Constitution and 
that document is not likely to be amended in the near future. 


Henry Litchfield West. 
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A BEGINNING OF BETTER RELATIONS IN EUROPE 
BY A. MAURICE LOW 


It would be the crowning achievement in King Edward’s long list of 
diplomatic triumphs if he should succeed in bringing about an entente 
between his people and those over whom his nephew, the Emperor 
William, rules. It is much easier to establish good relations between 
the governments of England and Germany than it is between the two 
peoples. Officially those relations are perfectly “correct”; a word the 
import of which used in diplomacy.means as much as when a young, 
pretty and frivolous step-mother says, with a meaning voice, that she 
cannot complain of the way she is treated by her step-daughters, prim, 
plain and of uncertain age, and wedded to spinsterhood. That sort of 
family correctness is more apt to get on the nerves and destroy all the 
Christian virtues than declared hostilities; and when one great govern- 
ment takes studious pains to assure the world of the correctness of 
another great government’s attitude, diplomacy knows only too well the 
intense irritation that exists under the surface. Metaphorically, the Ger- 
man and British governments have no more thrown dishes at each other’s 
heads than have the second wife and her husband’s children indulged in 
that bourgeois display of temper, but there are other weapons that can 
inflict a more grievous hurt. The pretty woman can wound by casual 
references to age, and her senior retort by allusions to the ignorance of 
youth. Neither Germany nor England sent ultimatums or made threats ; 
on the contrary, they have been studiously polite and each has been con- 
siderate of the other’s feelings, but it has been diplomatic politeness and 
not friendship. Each has watched the other, and each has been prepared 
for any sudden move that might not require the continued maintenance 
of the fiction of friendship. 

Nevertheless the relations between the King and Kaiser and their 
constitutional advisers have been better than those between the two 
nations, which, of course, is quite natural. Although country counts 
before family, it must have been distressing to a man so genuinely good- 
hearted as the King to know that his nephew, whose father and mother 
were both very dear to him, is disliked in England; and ministers feel 
the weight of their responsibilities and know too well the danger always 
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to be feared from arousing national animosities. But the people have 
no responsibility and no fear of consequences. National hate or national 
liking is the individual emotion intensified by the number of individual 
minds through which it passes. No one man is ever so intense as the 
aggregate; a mob is always more cruel than its component units. The 
two people, the English and the Germans, so much alike in so many 
things that they ought to understand each other very well and be very 
good friends, have come very cordially to dislike each other because they 
have been made to believe that each stood in the way of the other, and that 
the perfect safety and the fullest development of either could only be 
brought about by the downfall of the other. ‘This feeling has been 
encouraged, as is always the case, by patriots and the unworthy. Men 
animated by the highest and most unselfish motives have been able to 
convince themselves that their country was continually threatened, and 
with voice and pen have urged the necessity of continual vigilance, and 
have said that to relax any precaution would be a crime. And men 
inspired by motives less lofty, who have seen a personal or political 
profit in keeping alive distrust, have played the part of the devil’s advo- 
cate with consummate skill. Despite the high level of general intelli- 
gence, people, after all, are very stupid. The average man believes what 
he reads. Yet this is not to be wondered at, for it is only the few who 
think for themselves, and the many are only too glad to have their think- 
ing done for them. 


The visit of the German Emperor and Empress to the King and 

Queen of England, nominally merely a social and family reunion, must 

be regarded as of high political import, and already 

What dees there are rumors that it will not be long before Ger- 

the Emperor many ceases to be isolated and will be admitted into 

Want? King Edward’s League of Peace. If this is true, if 

distrust is succeeded by a good understanding and a 

common policy, the European political situation has changed over night; 

and the Bannerman Government, which, only a short time ago, appeared 
to be tottering, may find in the peace of Europe a new lease of power. 

It is evident that the German Emperor did not come to England 
as a self-invited guest, and it is equally evident that he came on the 
invitation of the King because he believed it would be productive of good 
results. It is said that the Emperor made it clear that he was anxious 
to visit England, and it is also reported that before the King extended 
the invitation he sought the advice of the Prime Minister and ascer- 
tained from him that it would be agreeable to his government for the 
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imperor to be received as a guest. If these reports are true, and there 
is reason to believe in their accuracy, the fiction of a social visit is de- 
stroyed, and the object is political purely. It has always been a tradi- 
tion of English politics that a Liberal government pursues a less ag- 
gressive foreign policy than a Conservative, and the present government 
of England believes profoundly in a policy of peace. British diplomacy 
of the last few years having deprived the Kaiser of the opportunity of 
making political alliances detrimental to the interests of England, and 
the Emperor having been given convincing proof of the determination 
of England so to fortify her position that she cannot be successfully 
assailed, what could be more natural than that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman should regard the time as ripe for bringing about an entente? 
The highest aim of statesmanship is peace and not war, the elimination of 
international friction. England can gain nothing by parading her dislike 
and distrust of Germany, and while she does not have to sue for an 
alliance, she can feel a greater sense of security and ease if Berlin and 
London work in accord. 

The brilliant editor of the London National Review, which exercises 
a greater influence on European affairs than any other publication, who 
has been foremost in warning his countrymen against the German 
menace, still cautions them to beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. Re- 
ferring to the visit as “a purely court event, being the return of the 
King’s visit to Germany,” and thus in advance depriving it of all politi- 
cal significance, he utters this note of warning tempered by admiration: 

Wilhelm II is assured of a courteous reception, not only because he is the 
nephew of one of the most popular sovereigns who ever sat on the British throne, 
but also because he is a picturesque and powerful personality who arouses interest 
wherever he goes. We, for our part, regard him as the head of a nation which is 
being steadily and systematically trained by the powers that be to look upon a 
war with England as a moral duty, just as a former generation of Germans were 
taught to regard the dismemberment of Denmark, the humiliation of Austria, and 
the spoliation of France as successive landmarks in their national mission. Ger- 
man statesmen are successfully educating Germany to regard England as the 
chief obstacle to the acquisition of her legitimate “place in the sun,” and the 
instruments of aggression are being forged under our very noses on the other side 
of the North Sea, where prodigious practice is proceeding in the embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops as a rehearsal of that “blow at the heart of the British 
Empire” against which the late Lord Salisbury warned us. . 

Note also that under cover of the imperial visit to England yet another Navy 
Bill is about to be introduced into the Reichstag, while Germany’s frank, not to 
say brutal, declaration at The Hague Conference should remove all responsible 
doubt as to her future intentions or methods. In spite of all this, and our deter- 
mination to do whatever we can to awaken our somnolent countrymen to the Ger- 
man menace, and to impress upon them the imperative necessity of keeping clear 
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of all political entanglements with Germany, we are not so narrow minded as to be 
incapable of admiring the strenuousness, the brilliance, and the fervid patriotism 
of the German Emperor. We have no surplus of these qualities in our public 
life at the present time, and we should be grateful if his Majesty would impart 
some of the feu sacré to our Front Benchers. But it is necessary to remember 
that Wilhelm II invariably combines business with pleasure, and as his last 
visit, in the autumn of 1902, was followed by such deplorable episodes as “the 
Venezuela mess” and the Baghdad Railway imbroglio, it is no breach of hospitality 
to warn ingenuous Cabinet Ministers to remain toujours en vedette during their 
intercourse with a fascinating sovereign who has a genius for hypnotizing for- 
eigners, especially Anglo-Saxons. 


The National Review and other anti-German journals have always 
believed that the German Kaiser plays the rdle of the agent provocateur 
and that his purpose is to impair the good relations 

The Emperor _ between England and France and England and Rus- 
Pipes of sia so as to play one power against the other and pre- 
Peace vent a unity of action that might cause him incon- 
venience. “Germany,” says the National Review, “ap- 

parently works on the theory that the stock of international goodwill is 
strictly limited, and that any arrangement, alliance or friendship between 
other powers is detrimental to her and to be resented accordingly.” 
Whatever may be the ulterior motives of the Kaiser, on the surface at 


least he is as desirous to preserve the unbroken peace of Europe as his 
uncle the King of England, and in a somewhat notable speech at the 
Guildhall, as the guest of the lord mayor and the city of London, he re- 
called what he had said in the same place sixteen years ago: “My aim is 
above all the maintenance of peace,” and added: 


History, I venture to hope, will do me the justice of saying that I have pur- 
sued this aim unswerving ever since. The main prop and base for the peace of 
the world is the maintenance of good relations between our countries, and I shall 
further strengthen them as far as lies in my power. The German nation’s wishes 
coincide with mine. The future will then show a bright prospect, and commerce 
may develop among the nations who have learned to trust one another. 


In emphasizing his desire for the maintenance of peace the Emperor 
no doubt had in mind the popular British conception of his character as 
a war lord who longs for the day when the Temple of Janus will be open 
and the land will once more echo to the tread of Prussian and Saxon and 
Bavarian in battle array. But the appeal to history is not in vain. His- 
tory will at least do the Kaiser the justice to say that in the twenty years 
that he has sat on the throne the peace has been kept and the sword has 
lain idle in its sheath. 

The basis of the English jealousy of Germany, and vice versa, is com- 
mercial rather than political. England’s most formidable commercial 
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rival is Germany; if it were not for England, Germany would dominate 
European commerce. Now to a great many persons the idea will seem 
repulsive that commerce, mere money, lies at the basis of national great- 
ness; but it is true. Not art, not literature, not great scientific discov- 
eries measure national strength, but money, commerce, trade—these 
are the things that make for greatness. A nation may have a million 
men trained to arms, but they are of little use unless it has the money 
to support them in the field, and money can only be acquired in times 
of peace. Nobody understands this so well as the German Emperor, and 
nobody has labored so zealously to make Germany great commercially. 
England has felt this competition, she feels it every day, and she will 
feel it more in the time to come. Knowing this, and knowing that Eng- 
land deprived of her markets and her outlets for manufactured goods 
would sink to the level of Holland, there are Englishmen who believe that 
as England must at some time or other fight Germany, the time to fight 
is now, when England’s navy is vastly superior to that of Germany; in- 
stead of waiting until the discrepancy will be less and the issue will not 
be so certain. And on the other hand, no German statesman worthy of 
the name could do aught else than pray that peace may be preserved as 
long as possible, for every year that Germany can postpone the day of 
conflict, if come it must, she becomes richer, and therefore more power- 
ful; she can increase her navy and meet her foe on more equal terms. 


Disturbing rumors are afloat regarding the condition of the Em- 
peror’s health, and remembering the tragic death of his father it is 
not surprising that alarm should be felt. Shortly be- 


Se the fore his visit to England it was announced that he was 
Kaiser a suffering from a cold, which was made light of; al- 
Well Man? though it was made known that after spending a few 


days with the King as his guest, he would go to the Isle 
of Wight, and in that salubrious climate enjoy two weeks of almost 
complete rest and relief from the affairs of state. It is almost unprece- 
dented for a reigning monarch to take a rest cure on foreign soil unless 
the condition of his health imperatively demands a change of climate, 
and it is not reassuring to be told that one of the first callers upon the 
Kaiser in his place of seclusion was the most eminent throat specialist 
in England; whose visit, it was carefully announced, was not made in 
his professional capacity. The Emperor’s father died of cancer. It was 
at first denied that the growth in his throat was cancerous, and when 
it could no longer be concealed he was taken to San Remo in the hope 
that the benign climate would prolong his life. It was an English sur- 
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geon, Sir Morell MacKenzie, who was the Emperor’s chief medical ad- 
viser, much to the disgust of the German medical profession, which was 
jealous that a foreigner should be consulted ; and it was MacKenzie who 
at first pronounced the growth not to be cancerous, but there were im- 
perative reasons why the truth should be concealed. It has always been 
believed that MacKenzie did not err in his diagnosis but did what it is 
permissible for a doctor to do under certain circumstances, and that is 


keep his knowledge to himself, when by revealing the truth great harm 
would result. 


If the Kaiser feels the need of rest and wants to get away from the 
mephitic atmosphere of the Berlin court, it is not surprising ; for the dis- 
closures that followed the trial of Maximilian Harden, 

Hohenzollern the editor of the Berlin Zukunft, for libel, must have 
Blood been a terrific blow to the pride of a very proud man, 
Boils who has always believed that he was absolutely his own 
master in his own house and was controlled by no one. 

And whatever else may be said against the Emperor by his enemies no 
one has ever attacked his private life or impugned his character. In all 
things a domestic man, in his affection for his wife and children and his 
devotion to the homely virtues, he represents the type of the great middle 
class, which is the same in Germany and the United States and England ; 
the great middle class that saves society from the vices of the very rich 
and the degeneration of the very poor. A sturdy burgher this in his virtues 
rather than a king in his vices, recalling Carlyle’s description of the 
founders of this royal house—“a thrifty, steadfast, diligent, clear-sighted, 
stout-hearted line of men; of loyal nature withal, and even to be called just 
and pious, sometimes to a notable degree.” And Carlyle notes (with 
secret admiration, we may be sure, for he was a man of kindred nature) 
that while they were not given to fighting, where it could be avoided, 
“vet with a good swift stroke in them, where it could not;” and while 
they were “by no means quarrelsome in aspect and demeanor, yet there 
is in the Hohenzollerns a very fierce flash of anger, capable of blazing 
out in case of emergency.” Those fierce flashes of anger must have 
blazed through the palace at Berlin like lightning riving the blackness 
of night, destroying and terrifying, leaving this king “with the good 
swift stroke in him” longing to exercise it on the men who had brought 
disgrace on him, and furious in the knowledge that he was powerless. 
The Harden trial has had unexpected results. It was the outcome 

of articles in Die Zukunft accusing certain men nearest the Emperor 
and holding the highest positions with such horrible immorality that the 
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mere thought is nauseating. Count Kuno von Moltke, commandant of 
Berlin, was one of the men accused, and he was compelled either to 
admit the truth of the charges by remaining silent or to attempt to 
disprove them by bringing an action against his traducer. He did the 
latter, and all that Harden had charged, and worse, was found to be 
true. 

If that was all, if some of the men bearing the greatest names in 
the Empire were held up to the execration of the world as moral de- 
generates, no mention of a peculiarly repulsive police court case would 
find its way into these pages, nor would it engage the attention of the 
student of international affairs, however much it might appeal to per- 
verted taste. But much greater consequences are involved. For the 
first time we learn that the Kaiser has not been master in his own 
house, but has been under the influence of men without morals or con- 
science, men who delighted in the most horrible forms of debauchery, 
who formed a ring about the person of the Emperor, and who were 
able to keep from him men and facts that it was not in their interest 
he should know. Conceive if you can anything more ironic than this: 
the most virtuous ruler in Europe, intolerant of restraint, imperious, 
proud, with a will that brooked no interference, having for his intimate 
associates moral perverts who “controlled the imperial sceptre,” to use 
the words of August Bebel’s Vorwaerts. 


The head of the camarilla was Prince Eulenburg, and next to him 
was Count Moltke, who has since been deprived of his post as military 
commander of the capital. Harden, a man of great 


Bismarck ability and much courage, was devoted to Prince Bis- 
Is marck, and has never forgiven the men who conspired 
Revenged to bring about his downfall, chief of whom was Prince 


Eulenburg. For years Harden has nourished his re- 
venge, and watched, and waited, and planned. He fought against tre- 
mendous odds, he merely a humble editor and his opponents the greatest 
in the land. They had destroyed Bismarck, they were now determined 
that future chancellors should either be made by them or under their 
control. They put Bismarck’s successor in office and deposed him when 
they had no further use for him; they brought about the downfall of 
his successor, and Count Biilow, the present chancellor, was made by 
them, only fiercely to hate his creators when he found that he was sup- 
posed to be their tool. 

The camarilla had not personal but political ends to serve. It was 
opposed to the Bismarckian policy, in which Harden believed so devot- 
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edly, and was at cross-purposes with the chancellor, Count Biilow, which 
explains the curious policy of Germany regarding France during the 
last year. The Bismarckists thought that France could be bullied, and 
on that theory the Anglo-French treaty relating to Morocco was very 
nearly seized upon as a casus belli. But France refused to be bullied, 
although she submitted to the humiliation of dismissing that extremely 
able foreign minister, M. Delcassé, as the price of peace with Germany. 
Then followed the Algeciras conference, where again the Bismarckists 
attempted to carry matters with a high hand, but the camarilla induced 
the Emperor to yield to France. Eulenburg and his cabal had again 
proved their power. 

Harden did not bring any political charges against the camarilla, 
and it was only as an incident in the libel suit that the facts came out; 
but as he said at the trial, what really interested him was the political 
and not the moral relations. “It was not I who dragged into publicity 
the terrible things which now every one knows,” he said. “All these 
things did not interest me. After the first day’s proceedings I said to 
myself, “To-morrow Count Moltke will stand up and say, I myself am 
innocent; but I must admit that this Harden, who has known all this 
for five years and made no use of it, does not wish to raise a scandal but 
is pursuing a political aim which from his point of view appears to 
be justified. As I am a Christian nobleman and a Moltke, I will not 
make against him the unjustifiable reproach that he has here only sought 
to culminate. I therefore withdraw the prosecution.’ ” 

Harden is revenged. Eulenburg did not dare to appear at the trial 
and fled; Moltke is disgraced, the other members of the camarilla have 
disappeared. A more decent set of men will now rule Germany. 


The Anglo-Russian convention covering Persia, Tibet and Afghanis- 
tan, which for so many months has been discussed, has at last been 
signed, and the comments of the English, French, Ger- 


Russia man and Russian press on a diplomatic event of no 
ane mean importance are interesting. The press of the 
England ; ‘ : ‘ 

Agree two countries most directly concerned either hail the 


treaty as a great triumph or bewail a one-sided bar- 
gain. Some of the Russian papers frankly admit that before the Japan- 
ese war Russia would never have agreed to any such treaty; but the Rus- 
sia of to-day is not the Russia of ten years ago, and when her armies 
were defeated on the plains of Manchuria there was shattered the dream 
of the conquest of India. India was the heel of Achilles to English 
statesmen. It was there that England was vulnerable, and the belief 
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that Russia might at any time plan an invasion of India was worth 
to Russia almost as much as the thing itself; it was a bogey to scare 
more than one timid statesman. 

Russia being in no condition to attempt to upset English rule, and 
England being more than ever fortified by her alliance with Japan, en- 
tered into on the part of England solely for the protection of India by 
the Japanese army, there was no urgent necessity for England to make 
this treaty, unless it was to demonstrate her good will and her sincere 
desire for peace. In the old diplomacy nations turned the misfortunes 
of their rivals to their own advantage; the modern diplomacy deals in 
a spirit of greater generosity. Many of the Russian newspapers recog- 
nize this. Russia, they say, has made a very good bargain, and the 
treaty ought to pave the way to abiding friendship between the two 
countries, and, as the Slovo remarks, “secure Russia from any danger 
she may have feared from the ambition of Germany.” There is less 
unanimity of sentiment among the English newspapers. The Man- 
chester Guardian, the most influential of all the English provincial pa- 
pers, whose political views are always colored by the effect of politics on 
trade, thus disdainfully comments: 


The Anglo-Russian Convention seems to us to merit neither strong praise nor 
strong blame. Things in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet were drifting in certain 
directions. The convention in each case takes note of the drift, formalizes it, and, 
as it were, legalizes it. Such agreements are often worth making, but they seldom 
give sufficient cause for having the bells rung, or for tearing out hair either, and 
so it is with this one. 


But the London Morning Post meets this criticism in a broader 
spirit. “The significance of the Anglo-Russian convention,” it says, “is 
not to be found by the study of its details. It is a handshaking, not a 
hargain. It takes things just as they are and records them.” The 
French press is jubilant, for anything that tends to remove friction be- 
tween England and Russia knocks another prop from under Germany 
and strengthens the English support of France, as the Paris Temps 
explains: 

It is of great value to France that her alliance with Russia and her entente 
with England, which some statesmen have looked upon as incompatible, should 
now have become ratified and confirmed by a direct understanding between 
London and St. Petersburg. Our moral standing in Europe will henceforth be 
strengthened. 


The German press is compelled grudgingly to admit that England 


has fortified her position in Europe by relieving the tension on her 
Indian frontier, and the newspapers are trying to discover whether Eng- 
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land or Russia got the best of the negotiations. They are generally 
agreed that England has riveted her hold on the Persian Gulf. 

The treaty deals with Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet separately. 
Persia is divided into three spheres; the northern half being recognized 
as the Russian sphere, the southeast the British, while in the intermediate 
territory the two powers agree not to oppose without previous mutual 
agreement each other’s proposals for commercial concessions. At the 
same time, to make its position perfectly clear in regard to the Persian 
Gulf, on which both Russia and Germany have long laid covetous eyes, 
when the text of the treaty was officially made public, there was also 
published a despatch from Sir Edward Grey, the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, stating that it was not considered necessary to 
introduce into the convention a positive declaration with respect to 
Great Britain’s special interests in the Persian Gulf. Sir Edward calls 
attention to British policy of the last hundred years affecting those waters 
and the intention of the government to maintain that policy, although 
“it does not desire to exclude the legitimate trade of any other power.” 
Stripped of its diplomatic covering, what England says to Germany in 
particular and all the rest of the world generally is: “You may secure 
what trade you can, but any attempt to assert political rights or to 
obtain lodgment on the shores of the Gulf, in the shape of a coaling 
station or otherwise, will be resisted by us.” It is the British Monroe 
Doctrine of the Near East, and like its prototype the world will respect 
it so long as it can be upheld by force. 

Great Britain wins a substantial victory so far as Afghanistan is con- 
cerned. After years of intrigue on the part of Russia in attempting to 
undermine the British position and make the Ameer a Muscovite puppet, 
Russia now recognizes Afghanistan to be outside the Russian sphere 
of influence and agrees not to send any political agents to Afghanistan, 
and in all political matters to act through the intermediary of the 
British Government. To prevent Russia from controlling Afghanistan 
has long been the object of Indian diplomacy, for the control of that 
country opened the way to India. If Russia loyally respects the treaty, 
British troops on the frontier can be withdrawn and the military burden 
lightened. 

Both powers recognize the suzerain rights of China in Tibet; they 
agree to respect its territorial integrity and abstain from any interven- 
tion in the internal administration of the country. By this arrangement 
Russia gains what England loses. It was only a few years ago that Eng- 
land sent the Younghusband expedition into Tibet to make the Dalai 
Lama understand that England was not to be trifled with, and as security 
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for the satisfaction of an indemnity she occupied the Chumbi Valley. 
England now agrees to terminate the occupation when the third instal- 
ment has been paid, and both powers bind themselves not to obtain any 
railway, mining or other concessions in Tibet. 

“The convention,” says the Morning Post, “marks a fresh stage in 
the development of British policy.” For more than fifty years England 
and Russia have continually endeavored to block each other’s game; any 
move on the part of Russia was sure to be met by an attempt at check- 
mate on the part of England. Half a century of national hate is not 
effaced by a treaty affecting interests that are too remote to appeal to the 
imagination of men immersed in their own little affairs, but the point 
of view of even the dullest man is influenced by the knowledge that the 
nation with whom his nation was always expecting war has now settled 
differences across the table. 


On November 14th, the Third Russian Duma was convened. Re- 
membering the fate of its predecessors, a cartoon in the Berlin Lustige 
Blaetter is not inappropriate. The Czar is represented 


Czar looking into a chamber in which is a woman, while 
Bluebeard 

al le through the door of a chamber behind him are seen the 
Wives remains of two other women. Below the cartoon is this 


legend : 

Czar Bluebeard—“The third wife pleases me much better. But how 
delightful the fourth will be !” 

The quality of the Czar’s “wives” is improving, thanks to the method 
of their selection. They are more tractable, less foolishly inclined to 
think that they have a will of their own and a right to exercise it. The 
First Duma was a radical body that really believed a constitution meant 
something and that the delegates of the people were sent to St. Peters- 
burg to make the laws for the Empire. They soon discovered their mis- 
take. The Second Duma was scarcely less radical, and since it was also 
possessed of the insane idea that a Russian Parliament legislated, its exist- 
ence was brief. Now comes the Third Duma, but the Czar has learned 
wisdom even if the people have not, and he has taken very practical 
measures to make the Duma subservient. By amending the fundamental 
law of representation, the Duma meets with the radicals hopelessly in 
the minority, and with the Right, the party of reaction, in a majority. 
The Duma is made up of the Right, the Octobrists, who are a party of 
mild progress, and the Left, formed of the Constitutional Democrats, the 
Social Democrats and other scattering groups, all of whom are radicals. 
There are fewer peasants in this parliament than there were in either of 
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its predecessors, but there are more landlords and members of the lesser 
nobility; more ex-bureaucrats and priests, more men in frockcoats and 
fewer in the blouse of the mujik. Intellectually, it is higher than its 
predecessors, but with the intellectuality of reactionism. The Right is 
not in sympathy with a constitutional form of government, although it 
may wink at the farce of it ; what it really believes in is the autocracy, the 
same wretched system that has steeped Russia in the dregs of barbarism. 

There would be little hope that this Duma would become a constitu- 
tional force were it not for one thing. As usual Russia needs money, she 
needs a great deal of it, and she needs it urgently. In her emergency she 
turns to France, for France alone is able to supply her needs, and 
blandly asks for $50,000,000 to meet pressing demands, and for a further 
loan of $750,000,000 to be made next spring. There is no trouble about 
procuring such a relatively trifling sum as $50,000,000, that the banks 
will supply as they would any other borrower whose security is deemed 
adequate ; but three-quarters of a billion, three-quarters of what Germany 
wrung from France as an indemnity after the war of 1870, is another 
matter and cannot be furnished without the acquiescence of the govern- 
ment. 

If Russia must have the money France cannot afford to shut down 
on her, because the French people have too large a part of their savings 
invested in Russian securities for these investments to be imperilled by 
any injury to Russian credit, but before giving his approval of the loan 
M. Clemenceau demanded that it must be approved by the Duma. Here- 
tofore the Russian Minister of Finance, with the approval of the Czar, 
has acted without other authority; but something more than that is now 
required. Russia having the fiction of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, the people, through their representatives in parliament, must 
sanction national indebtedness, exactly as they would in the United States 
or England or any other nation where the people have a voice in the 
management of their own affairs. 

This is an amazingly shrewd move on the part of the French Premier. 
In the first place it makes the Czar understand, as perhaps he could be 
made to understand in no other way, that for his own sake he must con- 
tinue the existence of the Duma. No Duma, no loan. Of the two evils 
it is for the Czar to choose the lesser. He can get along very well without 
the Duma, but can he get along very well without the money that he so 
badly needs? And if the loan is made only because it has been author- 
ized by the Duma, it will do more to impress that body with its power than 
anything else that could happen. It will drive home to the reactionary 
Right the knowledge that the Duma, in the eyes of the world, is a recog- 
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nized institution and without it Russia has no place in the family of 
civilized nations ; it will put in the hands of the Octobrists and the Left 
a weapon that the autocracy will be slow to make them use. In return 
for approving the loan they will naturally demand political concessions, 
and the greater the extremity of the government, the more insistent will 
be their demands. If M. Clemenceau adheres to his terms, the friends of 
constitutional liberty throughout the world will feel that they owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, for he will have done more than any other man to 
make parliamentary government in Russia real. 

The Duma has already done one notable thing. In an address to the 
Czar the word “autocrat,” which has been one of his titles, was struck 
out. Autocracy and a constitutional form of government are incom- 
patible. The Czar may not recognize the constitution, but the Duma de- 
clines to admit the existence of an autocracy. Absolutism gives way be- 
fore the power of parliamentary government. 


Nearly two years ago the Liberal Party in England came into power 
with such an unprecedented majority that it seemed almost impossible it 
could lose its hold on the country in the seven years that 
The Weak- is the constitutional life of a parliament; but there are a 
ness of the number of close observers, not all of them their political 
Commonplace opponents, who believe that if the Liberals were forced 
at the present time to go to the country Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would be lucky if he managed to scrape through 
with a majority just barely sufficient to give him control of the House. 
This belief is based on the change of public opinion as indicated at by- 
elections. Almost without exception they have gone against the govern- 
ment, showing that the high tide of Liberalism that swamped the Union- 
ists two years ago is receding. Unless unforeseen circumstances arise 
Sir Henry can remain in office for another four years, and in that time 
may regain his lost prestige; but he must do something to arouse the 
enthusiasm of his followers if he hopes to stay the rapid progress of party 
disintegration. 

It is always a dangerous thing for a political party to promise too 
-much; it is doubly rash to twist economic laws to suit political exigen- 
cies. The Prime Minister promised the country a great deal before 
election, but, unfortunately, he has been unable to redeem those promises. 
A reform of the educational system of the country appealed strongly to 
his Nonconformist supporters, but the bill, after passing the House, was 
thrown out by the Lords, and Sir Henry has not dared to make it an issue 
and appeal to the country. The Irish bill, which it was thought would 
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secure the solid support of the Irish members at Westminster, Ireland 
rejected. Army reform was urgently demanded, but it is doubtful if Mr. 
Haldane’s measure has really corrected the abuses that the Boer war 
revealed. In short, the Liberal government has done nothing to appeal 
to the imagination of the country, and a government that is com- 
monplace, that does nothing either brilliantly good or brilliantly bad so 
that it becomes a fighting party, bold, aggressive, audaciously challeng- 
ing its opponents, soon ceases to command interest. Only in foreign 
affairs have any triumphs been scored. Sir Edward Grey has impressed 
himself upon the country as a man of extraordinary ability, and he has 
been as successful in the House as he has been at the Foreign Office. A 
great many Liberals regard him as the coming man. 

When the Bannerman government came in, the opposition was impo- 
tent. The Unionists were divided over the question of tariff reform; Mr. 
Chamberlain’s health was broken; Mr. Balfour was a tariff reformer one 
day and a free trader the next; there was no virile, militant leader to 
harry the enemy. The Unionists were almost as discredited as the Demo- 
crats have been in this country for the last few years. Seemingly the 
Liberals had everything their own way and had nothing to fear from a 
disorganized minority. 


Protection was one of the great issues in the last campaign. The 
voters were warned that if the protectionists came into power they would 
impose a duty of two shillings a quarter on imported 
Fooling the wheat, as proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, which would 
People send up the price of bread; but if the Liberals had a 
majority no change would be made in the tariff and the 
price of bread would fall. With the change of a word or 
two the argument was similar to that used so frequently during the first 
Bryan campaign, when the farmers were complaining of the low price of 
wheat and were told that it was all owing to the demonetization of silver ; 
5 3 
if Mr. Bryan was elected silver would be restored to its “rightful” value 
d 5 
as money and the price of wheat would advance, but the election of Mr. 
McKinley meant a still further fall in commodity prices. We know what 
happened, arid that facts routed theories. The same thing has happened 
in England. The Liberals have been put in power, England still enjoys 
the peculiar blessing of free trade, but the price of bread has not fallen. 
All over the world there has been a marked increase in prices in the last 
two years, which is an unpleasant predicament for a party that prophesied 
the workingman would find the burden of living press heavier if the 
5 
Unionists were successful. 
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It would be the malignancy of fate if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
should be compelled to leave the House of Commons for the greater ease of 
the House of Lords, for the Lords have been a thorn in 
Fate and his side, and the “ending or mending” of the House of 
the Liberal Lords has been the rallying ery of the Liberals, although 
Leader up to the present time they have neither ended nor 
mended the upper house. Recently the Premier was 
taken suddenly and seriously ill, and he has been ordered by his physi- 
cians to cancel all his political engagements and take a complete rest. 
This illness has revived the rumor that the condition of his health will 
not permit him longer to retain his seat in the House of Commons and 
that he will accept a peerage and lead the government from the House 
of Lords, for which there are numerous precedents, as the Prime Minister 
may be either a peer or a commoner. But it would be a paradox for the 
Premier to be a member of the body which he has accused of having 
unconstitutionally interfered with legislation and whose powers he is 
trying to curb; which the radical members of his party would like to 
abolish because they believe it now has no place in the legislative system. 
And yet Sir Henry must either be relieved of the enormous strain of lead- 
ing the Commons or continue to do so at the peril of his health; or he 
must put his pride in his pocket and go to the Lords or retire from active 
political life, because every member of the government must have a seat, 
either in the Commons or the Lords. The cabinet is not a body outside of 
Parliament as it is in this country, but is a part of it, and there is no 
place in politics for a man who does not represent the people either by 
election or in his own right as a peer. 


It would be somewhat ironic if a few years hence China should appeal 

to Russia to save her from the menace of Japan, and yet men who are 
familiar with the affairs of the Far East and take a 

China long look ahead consider that not the most improbable 
Becomes thing that may happen. Men are always so engrossed 
Nervous with their own affairs that they have little time or 
inclination to think about what does not immediately 

concern themselves, and events that have been slowly shaping burst upon 
the world with startling surprise. To point out now that the time may 
come when China will appeal to the world to be saved from Japan appears * 
far-fetched, because it is only special students who comprehend what is 
going on in Asia; but instead of being fantastic the suggestion is pre- 
dicated on causes that must ultimately have one of two results; either 
China will be able to defy Japan or any other power that attempts to 
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bring a part of the Chinese Empire under its control, or China, knowing 
that she is helpless and impotent to resist aggression, will throw herself 
upon the protection of the world. 

China gave her support to Japan during the war with Russia because 
she was desperately anxious to escape from the slavery that, by her own 
weakness and cowardice, she had permitted Russia to fasten upon her. 
Russia was in Manchuria to stay, and China knew that she could not be 
ousted except by force. She was perfectly willing to see Japan try it, not 
believing that Japan would be successful, but consoling herself with the 
reflection that Japan’s failure could not make the situation much worse, 
and in the operation the paws of the Russian Bear might be bruised, 
which would be a slight compensation. 

The paws of the Russian Bear were not only bruised but they were 
lacerated, mangled ; for the time, at least, the claws were drawn. Then it 
was believed that the influence of Japan would be so powerful that Japan 
would do what the Western world has long tried and never accomplished : 
that Japan would infuse her own spirit into the Chinese people, that 
China would throw off the clogging weight of her civilization and em- 
brace modern methods as avidly as had Japan, and that Japanese states- 
men and Japanese military officers and Japanese teachers would make 
China another Japan; China in name, but Japan in fact. 

It seemed plausible; it would have been plausible with any other 
people except the Chinese, who have never yet been influenced by external 
pressure, who are as irresponsive to lasting outside influences as the jelly 
fish is to the finger that is lightly laid upon it, that leaves, for a moment, 
a depression on its gelatinous mass, which disappears the instant the 
finger is removed. Whatever progress China has made is the result of 
forces moving from within and not without.. And the Chinese had 
profited from their Russian experience. They had ridded themselves of 
one master, but they were not so foolish as to relinquish their brief free- 
dom only to place the yoke of another master about their necks. The 
Japanese were in Manchuria; the Chinese were only too anxious to get 
them out so that Manchuria might be free of the alien and once again in 
the absolute possession of China. 

There has been a good deal of friction between the two governments 
over Manchuria, a good deal of suspicion on the part of China, who 
knows that the Japanese are determined to dominate the commerce of the 
Far East. That is perfectly legitimate. Commerce is the prize for 
which all nations strive. In many respects better business men than the 
Japanese, the Chinese are hopelessly outclassed by them in commercial 
undertakings on a large scale, for the Japanese adopt modern methods 
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and modern machinery, while the Chinese are still content with the proc- 
esses of the past; wages in Japan are not much higher than in China, 
and modern factories against hand labor and antiquated machinery 
reduce labor cost in Japan to below that in China. Not content with 
competing with China on her own territory, Japan is with remarkable 
enterprise and aggressiveness competing with European and American 
manufacturers, and cheap labor as well as the saving of freight gives her 
a great advantage. It is not surprising that Japan is turning out war 
vessels in her own yards at a cost per ton lower than they can be built in 
England even and with almost equal rapidity, but it is amazing to learn 
that Japan has offered to rehabilitate the Spanish navy at a price much 
below that submitted by any of her European competitors. 


So long as Japan, by legitimate commercial competition, can control 
the trade of Manchuria the world can raise no objection, and the only 
remedy open to China is to imitate the example of the 

China United States and protect the home market; that is, if 
is the rest of the world will permit it. But what China 
Awakening fears is the political control of Manchuria by Japan, 
and this fear is not without foundation. The Japanese 

regard Manchuria as the natural means of their expansion, just as they 


do Korea and Formosa, and they are pursuing an aggressive policy in 
what is supposed to be an integral part of the Chinese Empire. 


I have been trying. for some years, to impress upon the world the 
fact that China is awakening. A giant sunk in slumber under the 
influence of a spell does not cast it off lightly, and China, a giant in 
potential power, but ignorant of its own strength, does not easily emerge 
from the lethargy of centuries. But now the time is coming—it has not 
yet come, it will not come in a day or year even—when China will throw 
off its inertia, prepared to exert a giant’s strength. That great, slow 
moving mass is being stirred into life. The spirit of progress has been 
quickened. Soon, much sooner than most people imagine, China will 
be ready to act; to defy as well as to defend. 

The progress of any people can be measured by the self-government 
they enjoy. China, like Russia, has for centuries lain under the blight- 
ing influence of an autocratic government; a government that was 
centred in a few hands and deprived the people of all voice in their 
own affairs. Ten years ago nobody dreamed—or rather, it was only the 
men who dreamed—that either Russia or China would be under a con- 
stitutional form of government; but the world moves with incredible 
rapidity in these days, and at no time has it moved more swiftly than 


f 
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in the last decade. Earnest men, men of progress and ideas, men who 
know that with all its vices the civilization of the West is the only real 
civilization the world has known, such men, for instance, as Sir Chentung 
Liang Cheng, the former Chinese Minister to the United States, and now 
one of the high officials of the Chinese customs, have labored zealously 
and intelligently to bring about a change in the form of government. 
They have encountered many obstacles, they have had to beat down 
prejudice and ignorance; at times, they stood in peril of their lives. but 
they never faltered. The reformers of China have triumphed, for on the 
day that the last issue of this Review appeared the Dowager Empress 
issued a decree declaring China to be under a constitutional form of 
government. 


Most reformers grow weary when their hopes have been crystallized 
into the anticipation of realization. Your reformer, as a rule, is vision- 
ary, a quality, combined with zeal, without which there can be no great 
reform ; and there has never been any great reform accomplished unless 
the visionary had the assistance of practical men at the moment when 
success seemed assured. That is the critical moment. Reform having 
demanded the enactment of a law or a new adjustment of society, most 


reformers are content to let the law execute itself, forgetting that it 
was not the result of a spontaneous demand that brought about the 
reform, but the awakening of conscience, and conscience must be kept 
alive for its workings to be felt. The Chinese reformers are not content 
merely with paper decrees. Between that and a working constitution. a 
constitution that means something, is a long gap that must be bridged, 
and they have taken the first steps. 


Commissioners have been appointed by the throne to visit Japan, 
Great Britain and Germany to study their constitutional systems as 
preliminary to the adoption of a constitution suited for 

China to the needs of the Chinese Empire. Simultaneously two 
have a of the leading statesmen of China—Yuan Shi Kai, the 
Constitution viceroy of Pechili, and Chang Chi Tung, the viceroy of 
Shang-Sha—have been called to Peking and made 

grand councillors and given almost unlimited powers. It is believed 
that these appointments foreshadow the enlargement of the authority of 
the grand council, which will be to China what the Elder Statesmen are 
to Japan, and really control the Empire until such time as the ministers 
under the constitution are made responsible to the people through their 
representatives in parliament. It is not to be expected that these re- 
forms can be brought about in a day, or that a people like the Chinese 
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can be quickly made to accept a change that is so foreign to all their 
traditions, but the seed has been sown and in due time it will bring 
forth its fruit. It takes the world a long time to move forward, but 
when once it advances it never goes backward. 

Meanwhile China is beginning to show some resistance to aggression, 
which gives encouragement to those persons who view events from the 
outside and leads them to hope the time is not far distant when China 
will cease to be the Cinderella among nations and no longer allow herself 
to be treated as the kitchen drudge. China has been unmercifully 
bullied and robbed, simply because her folly had made her too weak to 
defend her own rights. The series of treaties concluded between Japan 
and the European powers has awakened her suspicions and led her to 
believe that Europe is indifferent to the preservation of the “administra- 
tive entity of China,” to use Mr. Hay’s extremely felicitous phrase. 
China sees herself deserted, left to her fate, which is the reason she feels 
that she must now rely on herself. Deserted on all sides except one, the 
only friend to whom she can look for protection is the United States. 

China believes that the United States is the one country that is not 
animated by territorial aggrandizement, and that for her own interests 
and to maintain the open door the United States could be induced to 
come to her support should Japan attempt to repeat the tactics of Russia 
and make Manchuria a Japanese province, or, at any rate, obtain there 
a preponderating political and commercial control that would place other 
nations at a disadvantage. How far the United States would go no one 
would be foolish enough to predict at this time, but one may safely affirm 
that the United States could not view with unconcern an attempt on the 
part of Japan or any other power to embarrass the legitimate current 
of commerce by discrimination in favor of their nationals. The United 
States must, every year, find a larger outlet for its surplus manufactures, 
and the Far East offers a peculiarly inviting field. Only crass stupidity 
or incredible cowardice would permit that market to be closed without 
an attempt being made to keep it open, and Americans are neither stupid 
nor cowardly. The confidence of China, one is inclined to think, is not 
misplaced. 


Portugal seldom occupies much space in the newspapers. It is one 
of Lord Salisbury’s “dying nations,” it is a nation with a past, but with 
little hope of a future; a nation that has stood still while the world 
about it has advanced. Now the existence of the throne is threatened 
and the prediction is freely made that before many weeks the monarchy 
will be succeeded by a republic. 
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Portugal has been in tumult for many months. Last May King 
Carlos dissolved the Cortes because the opposition defeated the bills 
brought in by the government. Under parliamentary 
Portugal usage Premier Franco should have resigned, but this he 
in declined to do and had the support of the King, who 
Turmoil governed by royal decree. The constitution of Portugal 
requires that within six months after the dissolution of 
the Cortes there shall be an election, but the Premier has refused to order 
an election, which has brought about the present critical state of affairs. 
It has not been easy to ascertain precisely how disaffected the country 
is, as martial law has been declared in Lisbon and other large cities, the 
press is under strict censorship, and the free transmission of letters and 
telegrams is prohibited. There were apparently circumstantial accounts 
of the banishment of the Crown Prince for encouraging the opposition 
and of serious insubordination in both the army and navy, but these 
reports have been officially denied, and the Crown Prince is said to be 
in Lisbon and no restriction has been placed upon his movements. 
Although mutinies in the army and navy may be exaggerated there are 
indications that there is much unrest in both branches of the service. 
The people appear to be inflamed against “the administrative dic- 
tatorship” set up by Premier Franco backed by the King, and their 
resentment, which was at first almost entirely directed against uncon- 
stitutional methods, has now assumed a more dangerous form and be- 
come anti-dynastic. The Party of Regeneration, the Constitutionalists, 
have demanded that the King must rule through the majority in the 
Cortes and that it is not in his power to suspend constitutional guar- 
antees. If the King pushes his opponents to the limit, they, failing to 
secure redress by any other means, may revolt and declare the throne 
vacant, and with the loyalty of the army under suspicion, and the mass 
of the people opposed to the King’s policy, there would be little chance 
to suppress the revolution. King Carlos cannot count upon the support 
of any of his European neighbors. Neither France, Spain, Italy, Austria 
nor Germany has any interest in the reigning house of Portugal, and 
there is not a foreign minister who would advise his sovereign to send 
troops to Portugal to put down the revolution. If the revolution comes, 
it will, in all probability, be bloodless, and a future Balzac will have the 
material to write the companion to the chronicle of “Kings in Exile.” 
A. Maurice Low. 
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CONCERNING OUR IGNORANCE OF AMERICAN ART 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


THERE used to be a popular fallacy in this country to the effect that 
the artist was a weird, long-haired individual, who sat about in a sky-blue 
velvet cap, generally in a garret, painting when the fit seized him, and 
that he was a man utterly unfitted for the practical side of life, a ne’er- 
do-well, who had much better have been at some more useful and prac- 
tical occupation, but who was tolerated by family and friends as a harm- 
less crank. In the more thickly settled regions of the country this view 
has been modified to a certain extent, although the artist is yet regarded 
with suspicion. While he figures nowadays occasionally in collections 
brought together by enterprising men who have turned their attention 
to the fine arts, there is yet a large class of multi-millionaires, who have 
made their wealth directly through the patronage of their fellow-country- 
men, from products taken from the soil of America, who have bought 
freely of pictures by Europeans living and dead, but who have 
no use for the American painter on any terms whatsoever. These 
wealthy men pay fabulous sums for indifferent work by foreigners, work 
in many cases spurious, palpably so at that, and leave neglected at their 
doors men of talent, Americans who are making art history and whose 
works some day collectors will scramble for, paying prices out of all 
proportion to the needs of the workers living when patronage would 
have meant so much, both for physical and mental comfort. 

It is obvious that one cannot thrust a picture down the throat of 
an unwilling collector, but it may be well to consider the matter in the 
light of previous indifference of the public. With exceptions here 
and there, the really good artist has always had a struggle both for pat- 
ronage and recognition. Nor does one have to go very far back to cite 
examples of deadly struggles against poverty and neglect. Our own 
Homer Martin, who is now even paid the compliment of imitation, 
sold his canvases, when he could at all during his life, at absurdly small 
sums, though they were just as good then as they are now; and occa- 
sionally, at the sale of work at the Artist Fund Society, when members 
contributed a canvas to cover the annual dues of one hundred dollars, 
a few friends would get together and make up this amount, that 
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Martin might not be humiliated at seeing his picture fetch less than 
the necessary sum. Blakelock, painting away in his studio those splen- 
did color dreams and tonal schemes, sat waiting in vain for patrons and, 
but for a moderately prosperous artist friend who advanced him small 
amounts now and then, would have starved; and at last through despair 
he became insane. Yet Blakelock’s admirable skies were no less full of 

subtlety and color then than now. 
The story of Jean Francois Millet is familiar to all who have fol- 
lowed even carelessly the history of art, and Diaz and Rousseau were 
neglected; while, to go back to their inspiration, the 


Fashionable Englishman Constable, we find he had to be recognized 
Foreign by foreigners before his countrymen would accept him, 
Artists and they did it gingerly even then. Anton Mauve, 


alive, got fair sums only for his lovely Dutch pic- 
tures. Now that he is dead, the collector pays absurd prices for his 
lightest sketches, sketches that hundreds of living men could do and 
do just as well, and which Mauve himself would have been the first to 
depreciate. That sturdy group of Georgian painters, known as the Early 
Englishmen, portraitists of strength and charm, are to-day appreciated 
at values excessive, and their canvases, that sold at hundreds two 
decades ago, now bring thousands, because they are the fashion. Hap- 
pily, in their case the fashion happens to have settled on worthy men, but 
it does not always do so. It is no less fickle in pictures than it is in 
the matter of dress, or sport, or any other thing. Thirty years ago this 
same fashion decreed in favor of the simpering art of the Diisseldorf 
school, and collectors paid vast sums for Meyer von Bremen and others 
of his cult. Later, fashion turned its attention to a mass of insipid 
French painters who poured forth a stream of inane canvases, of certain 
dexterity, it is true, but worthless from the point of view of good art, and 
again men bought liberally. These works have not stood the test of 
time. They were not builded on a sure foundation, and to-day it is dif- 
ficult to dispose of them at any price, there being simply no market for 
them. 

The same is true of art in England, where values in the past few years 
have undergone a remarkable transformation. In short, the good art 
endures, and the poor eventually—fashion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—goes to the wall. It is little short of amazing that men astute in 
business, who have amassed fortunes through their commercial acumen, 
throw all intelligence to the winds when they go in for the amassing 
of pictures, purchasing with no discrimination and without so much as 
asking the advice of men fitted by study and experience to confer 
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with them. Many of the museums of the country—in the smaller cities 
at least—are filled with indifferent and unrepresentative examples of 
art because of the dominance of some rich man of bad taste whose pig- 
headedness it is impossible to restrain. Nature creates few men with 
artistic judgment as a birthright, although there may be a certain inher- 
ent love for the pictorial and the beautiful in some. Yet it is quite 
possible by a serious course of study and investigation to train one’s 
perceptions in art; by association and propinquity to develop more or 
less esthetic judgment. And as a simple business precaution, it is well 
to get expert advice in the matter of buying works of art. The capi- 
talist does not invest in a mine until he has sent his engineer to pass 
on its value; nor does he blindly sink his money in the building of a 
railroad commercially undesirable. It not infrequently happens, how- 
ever, that an otherwise astute and hard-headed business man becomes 
the easiest mark for the fraudulent dealer and will give up thousands 
for a forgery when ordinary precautions would have shown him the 
futility, the absurdity of the transaction. It is no easy matter to gather 
together a good collection of pictures. The intimate knowledge of good 
art is the study of a lifetime, but it is never difficult to obtain good 

advice. 
We labor here under the disadvantage of having no official gallery 
for modern art, as have the French in their Luxembourg Museum. 
One may go to that well-equipped gallery in Paris and 


No Official study seriously the latest development of the native 
Galleries of painter as well as the artists of all nations. The splen- 
Modern Art did object lesson this place affords is incalculable as an 


educational factor. It is true our Metropolitan Museum 
has a collection of modern Americans, but even there one may search in 
vain for many of the men who are making serious art history, and pictures 
are bought only when the man is so well established that there is no 
question, when he has passed well toward the end of his career. This 
with exceptions, of course, for some few of the younger are represented 
through the gifts of private individuals. The purchase, however, for the 
Metropolitan, of important works from current exhibitions, is an un- 
known incident. Not so in France, not so in England, or Germany, or 
Italy, or Spain, where the marked man is certain of official recognition. 
And recognition is essential for the progress, the stimulus of the artist, 
absolutely essential. Men cannot go on advancing with the work of 
years piled up on their studio floors, with the heart taken out of them 
by lack of patronage, the very means to exist. Advance, of course, has 
been made, and will continue to be made; but with present help, some 
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kindly encouragement, and, above all, material aid, greater progress 
would result. The attendance at our exhibitions is disheartening. Per- 
haps, indeed, the shows of the National Academy are not of the highest 
artistic flights, but there is at least a modicum of good material even 
there, and ever has been. The Society of American Artists had to merge 
itself in the Academy because of a lack of patronage. Yet there remain 
the annual shows of the Ten Americans in New York. One may not 
complain of the lack of the artistic there; a sale, however, even at that 
exhibition is almost unknown, and the members have to make up the 
cost of the show out of their own pockets, and it is doubtful if, picture 
for picture, a better modern exhibition is held anywhere in the world 
than this of the Ten! 
How is the average American house pictorially adorned? I am 
speaking of the houses of the well-to-do—not, of course, of those who 
cannot afford to buy something worthy for their walls. 
Pictorial Well, there are some old pictures handed down from 
Adornment of father or grandfather, a few engravings utterly uninter- 
American Homes esting, and many photographs of the family. Perhaps a 
department store water-color or two, or an etching of the 
cheap variety, a photograph of a popular old master, or the interminable 
simpering Queen Louise coming down the stairs; and this last seems 
by some marvellous chance to have attracted a great majority of the 
public. But the pictures mean absolutely nothing, evince no taste or 
personality, and do not for a moment decorate the walls in the remotest 
manner. They just cover the wall paper. In the dining-room there will 
be possibly a hunting scene, or some gaudily colored engravings of fish, 
perhaps fruit. You may add, in the more literary homes, the old 
stand-by of “Washington Irving and His Literary Friends,” or possibly 
Daniel Huntington’s “Martha Washington’s Reception,” bad enough in 
monochrome, worse in color; and there the matter ends. Clever sketches 
by the younger Americans? You look for them in vain. Serious per- 
formances by men of reputation? You may not discover them, save, of 
course, at rare intervals. A stupid, impersonal room; and yet most of 
these people would like to boast of a decent chamber that their friends 
would admire. You ask them and they say, “We cannot afford to buy 
pictures, much as we would like to,” which, of course, is not true, since 
they spend money lavishly in other quite unnecessary directions. A 
woman with a dozen necklaces, if she gets a Christmas gift of several 
hundred dollars, will buy what? a picture? Never! She will buy 
another necklace, which she may wear thrice, possibly half a dozen times 
in a season, while the picture would be seen every day in the year and 
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for the rest of her life! The reason is simple. She prefers the necklace 
to the painting; for, alas! to be attractively surrounded by good art is 
a necessity with very few. 

These people are bad enough ; but a worse class is the recently affluent 
American who, with well-filled purse, does go in for pictures, but prefers 
almost anything to the product of his own countrymen; and curiously 
enough, the more questionable his way of amassing wealth, the less is 
he inclined to patronize native art. Possibly we should be thankful for 
this at least. Nowadays it has become the fashion for these collectors 
to gather in perhaps an Inness or two, maybe a Wyant, or a Homer 
Martin, but it is strongly suspected that these acquisitions are grudgingly 
secured and only because many of the other collectors have them. Fre- 
quently, too, these works are by no means representative of the charm 
and quality that made the men preéminent. Fashion has stepped in 
again and decreed that Inness, Wyant and Martin are to be taken 
seriously. 

The amount of spurious work that has been foisted on the American 
public is absolutely incredible. The prominence of the Barbizon painters, 

with the enormous prices they have brought in recent 


Lucrative years, has contributed to produce a special class of pic- 
Picture ture forgers and to make the effort lucrative. It is not 
Forgeries a difficult thing for an artist reasonably well equipped 


to reproduce the work of these tonal painters, and with 
a slight change almost to defy detection; while, the master being dead 
and gone, it is difficult to bring proof of the fraud. There masquerade 
to-day thousands of canvases alleged to be by these “Men of Thirty” that, 
of course, they never saw, while even for the originals prices are paid 
out of all proportion to their intrinsic worth. But, again, it is the fash- 
ion to have them, and the rich man must keep up with the procession. 
The quality, the charm, the splendid coloring, matter little, so long as 
it is a Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, or Rousseau. Many drawings and paint- 
ings by the son of Millet are sold boldly as originals by the father. 

This same condition applies to the modern Dutchmen, though even 
with their genuine examples absurd conditions exist. It was only recently 
a sketch was shown to the writer by one of the famous Hollanders, a 
modest canvas that had obviously been tossed off in not more than a 
couple of hours, clever, strong, but of muddy color, a work such as a 
hundred men might do before nature and do quite as well, for which 
was asked, in all seriousness, several thousand dollars; and it was 
quite without the distinction that originally made the artist’s fame. 
But the man is dead, can produce no more, and it is the fashion to have 
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one of his canvases in a well-considered collection; the name, in short, 
counting for more than the result. Within the year a prominent col- 
lector paid ten thousand dollars for a modern work by a man living— 
or, rather, for an imitation of the work of a living man—only to find it 
was a forgery which the artist personally repudiated. Had the man 
been asked to expend a like sum on almost any other article of commerce, 
he would have demanded the most careful guarantee of its genuineness. 
Ten thousand dollars is a tidy sum, too, to give up without some cer- 
tainty of the article bought. It is openly stated that there is a regular 
factory in Paris—several of them, in fact—for the production of these 
forgeries. In at least one case where a man bought, through an unscrupu- 
lous dealer, a picture from the painter’s studio, he got in the end only a 
forgery, for the dealer had the selected canvas sent to his place, a copy 
was made of it, and the original was sold again to a more exacting 
buyer! 

The late William Hood Stewart, who lived many years in Paris and 
had a superb collection of Fortunys, Corots, and others, was an ideal 

patron, who spent his leisure about the studios, buying 
Patron and canvases from the easel, cultivating the artists’ society, 
Painter too entering into their enthusiasm, encouraging them by 
Often Strangers intelligent commendation and by practical aid, with the 

result that his collection sold for an enormous sum, far 
in excess of that which he paid for it; and he was a liberal buyer at 
that, giving the artists their own prices. A quarter of a century and 
more ago it was the fashion for patrons to wander in the studios, note 
the progress of the men, secure options on work under way, and so put 
themselves well in touch with the artists. With exceptions, this practice 
has fallen into disuse. The patron and the painter are too frequently 
strangers, the former preferring to make a business arrangement of it 
entirely and do his trading through the dealer. Yet he misses much by 
this process. In the old days the artist of ability was a man of real dis- 
tinction, his place socially was fixed and court was paid to him. It is 
so to a degree abroad now, but in this country where does the artist 
stand simply because of his talent? Few of them get much social 
recognition. Even at the unveiling of some public statue where the 
heads of the Government attend the function, it is rare that so much 
as a line is given in the newspaper accounts to the sculptor himself. 

Not that your true painter or sculptor desires for a moment to enter 
the social whirl, but in representative gatherings it is at least well to 
recognize him. Dr. Kurtz, the enterprising director of the. Buffalo 
Academy of Fine Arts, in a recent article, pointed out the fact that there 
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for the rest of her life! The reason is simple. She prefers the necklace 
to the painting; for, alas! to be attractively surrounded by good art is 
a necessity with very few. 

These people are bad enough ; but a worse class is the recently affluent 
American who, with well-filled purse, does go in for pictures, but prefers 
almost anything to the product of his own countrymen; and curiously 
enough, the more questionable his way of amassing wealth, the less is 
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secured and only because many of the other collectors have them. Fre- 
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again and decreed that Inness, Wyant and Martin are to be taken 
seriously. 

The amount of spurious work that has been foisted on the American 
public is absolutely incredible. The prominence of the Barbizon painters, 

with the enormous prices they have brought in recent 
Lucrative years, has contributed to produce a special class of pic- 
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The quality, the charm, the splendid coloring, matter little, so long as 
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a sketch was shown to the writer by one of the famous Hollanders, a 
modest canvas that had obviously been tossed off in not more than a 
couple of hours, clever, strong, but of muddy color, a work such as a 
hundred men might do before nature and do quite as well, for which 
was asked, in all seriousness, several thousand dollars; and it was 
quite without the distinction that originally made the artist’s fame. 
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one of his canvases in a well-considered collection; the name, in short, 
counting for more than the result. Within the year a prominent col- 
lector paid ten thousand dollars for a modern work by a man living— 
or, rather, for an imitation of the work of a living man—only to find it 
was a forgery which the artist personally repudiated. Had the man 
been asked to expend a like sum on almost any other article of commerce, 
he would have demanded the most careful guarantee of its genuineness. 
Ten thousand dollars is a tidy sum, too, to give up without some cer- 
tainty of the article bought. It is openly stated that there is a regular 
factory in Paris—several of them, in fact—for the production of these 
forgeries. In at least one case where a man bought, through an unscrupu- 
lous dealer, a picture from the painter’s studio, he got in the end only a 
forgery, for the dealer had the selected canvas sent to his place, a copy 
was made of it, and the original was sold again to a more exacting 
buyer! 

The late William Hood Stewart, who lived many years in Paris and 
had a superb collection of Fortunys, Corots, and others, was an ideal 

patron, who spent his leisure about the studios, buying 
Patron and canvases from the easel, cultivating the artists’ society, 
Painter too entering into their enthusiasm, encouraging them by 
Often Strangers intelligent commendation and by practical aid, with the 

result that his collection sold for an enormous sum, far 
in excess of that which he paid for it; and he was a liberal buyer at 
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tinction, his place socially was fixed and court was paid to him. It is 
so to a degree abroad now, but in this country where does the artist 
stand simply because of his talent? Few of them get much social 
recognition. Even at the unveiling of some public statue where the 
heads of the Government attend the function, it is rare that so much 
as a line is given in the newspaper accounts to the sculptor himself. 

Not that your true painter or sculptor desires for a moment to enter 
the social whirl, but in representative gatherings it is at least well to 
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were at least over two hundred living painters in America whose work was 
of sufficient importance to entitle them to a permanent place in our 

museums, not to mention many more who had passed 
Why Collectors away; and he claimed, with a reasonable show of truth, 
Neglect the that no other country could produce so large a number 
American Artist of names of such quality and such diversity of expres- 

sion. Our landscape men are among the best in the 
world and have had official recognition all over, while our exhibitions hold 
their own with current displays elsewhere. What, then, is the matter? 
How is it that there is only modest encouragement? Why do the collec- 
tors neglect their own countrymen? The answer is not easy, but there are 
several contributing causes. Most men are influenced by their friends, or 
are impressed by the talk of prosperous dealers. The man who has made 
his fortune after years of terrific application to his office and gradually 
finds himself advancing socially, associating with those already affluent, 
discovers after a while that there is something in an esthetic way that 
he has not hitherto had time to be interested in. His new friends have 
gorgeous houses, elaborately fitted up, and on the walls are paintings. 
Mostly they are canvases that he is unable to comprehend, that do not 
for a moment appeal to him, but which he is made soon to understand 
are costly and—in the fashion. They seem to be the right thing to have, 
and to keep up with the mode he drops in at some shop on the Avenue 
and asks a price or two, which at first stagger him. Later, perhaps, 
he attends an auction sale and he sees men frantically competing for 
these things at sums that are remarkable. It appeals to him to find 
that in the open market men will struggle so strenuously for these 
baubles, and he sees a fortune paid for a canvas that means little to him. 
It is the first step that counts. 

In earlier days the American collector cut his eye teeth on a Bougue- 
reau, or a Ridgeway Knight. Those were men he comprehended. Pretty 
girl, bright colors. No brain-work necessary to take in such composi- 
tions. But he finds his friends look askance on these after a while. 
Those Barbizon men and the Impressionists are more in demand. Be- 
sides, they cost ever so much more; hence they must be good, for the 
money value is his only index. The use of a little gray matter in the 
affair, the looking seriously at nature and returning to the galleries to 
make comparisons, the reading of some good art books, the careful con- 
sideration of pictures as pictures, a personal knowledge of the artist 
and his work,—these are things of which he rarely thinks. “So-and-so 
has a Corot. I have six Corots!” That is the boast. “This man Mauve 
is in every one’s collection. I must have a Mauve,” even if it is but a 
name signed to an indifferent canvas, and so on down the line. The 
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American picture can be bought for between one hundred and a thousand 
dollars. Ergo, the American picture cannot be of much importance or it 
would cost more. And this foolish process of reasoning prevails to an 
extraordinary extent. If the unscrupulous dealer happens into the game 
at first, the would-be collector is hopelessly lost, and no one can say what 
the result may be. 

One of the most exasperating of the attitudes of the American of 
whom we write is his position in regard to the foreign portrait painter— 

not the capable artist who comes from abroad, but the 
The Foreign adventurous persons who arrive annually on these shores 
Portrait in numbers seeking Yankee dollars in exchange for con- 
Painter temptible art work, inane, foolish, simple portraits that 

are a laughing stock to the well informed. These are 
men generally quite discredited in their own countries, but who have a 
good address, wear fashionable clothes, take a large and gorgeously fur- 
nished studio, and have an amount of social small talk that completely 
hoodwinks the parvenu, as well, indeed, as some who by all rights should 
know better. And the higher the price they ask for their wares, the 
more is the American patron apparently impressed. A showy canvas 
results, a hopeless affair with insistence on clothes, if the sitter be of 
the feminine sex, with a jangle of blatant color and an impossible 
audacity. Or, maybe the artist is distinctly clever, an able craftsman 
who gives no soul to his work, but portrays perfunctorily the outer shell 
of his model, gets a photographic resemblance, yet quite misses all the 
subtleties, the charm, and the character. Such alleged artists have fairly 
swamped this country of recent years and been financially most successful. 
The serious, well-endowed painter from Europe is ever welcome, and his 
work is viewed with pleasure. No one of the native painters begrudges 
him his success, but when the other kind is selected, not infrequently to 
paint official portraits for executive mansions, there is only humiliation 
and regret; and there are prominent people—that’s the rub—who lend 
a certain authority when they employ such indifferent men, people who 
by breeding and education ought to know better; and there are not 
lacking capable portrait painters among the natives, both men and 
women. 

In point of fact, our collectors—always with honorable exceptions, be 
it understood—buy pictures much as they invest in other things and 
with cold calculation, even if the calculation is at times most short- 
sighted. The instinct of the connoisseur is rare, of course, and with our 
buyers almost a negligible quantity. The going to an exhibition and 
picking out a clever performance by an unknown man is practically un- 
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heard of ; yet such gems are not infrequently to be found, and at a song. 
It is illuminating to note how the patron has come forward to recognize 
the modern German school, and the Teuton’s loyalty to these able men in 
Munich and elsewhere has had much to do with the progress of the artist. 
There was held last season in Washington, at the Corcoran Gallery, an 
exhibition of work by our native men that came as a revelation to the 
people there from all over the country, as well as to the foreign visitor 
and resident. It was a show that would have attracted serious attention 
in any capital in Europe. Yet, apart from the official purchases 
with a fund raised by a few public-spirited men as an inducement for 
the artists to contribute, there were few if any works sold; and yet Wash- 
ington is a city containing many rich people who could well afford to 
patronize the fine arts. 

The social position of the artist was shown there in a humiliating 
degree as well. On the occasion of the opening of the display the Chief 
Executive made a visit of ceremony and was received by the director of 
the institution and conducted about the galleries, but the idea of his 
meeting the painters present—and there were many of them—seemed 
never to have occurred to any of the management, for the men who 
produced the canvases that filled the walls were as politely ignored as if 
they had never existed. Fancy such an event in France! By unanimous 
consent, the most distinguished painter there present would have been 
selected to accompany the President about the galleries; there would 
have been a little gathering of the contributors afterward, and they would 
have been presented to the guest of honor, who would have made some 
pleasant commentary on their work and have paid them at least the 
compliment of recognizing their efforts. And, of course, the same thing 
would prevail in London, or Germany, or Italy. 

it is the fashion to say that there is little artistic in this national 
life of ours worthy of perpetuation; that America furnishes but a poor 

field for the painter, all of which is, of course, the veri- 
The Best est nonsense. The best artists of all times perpetuated 
Artists Per- 
petuate Their 
Own Land 


their own land, their own people, and the existing condi- 
tions about them, and certainly no one will deny the 
term “greatness” to our own Winslow Homer, who, 
away from the world, almost alone on the Maine coast, has produced 
masterpieces, both of the figure and the sea. To-day his works are 


eagerly sought after and his commissions far exceed his output. Time 
was, however, just after the Civil War, when he was at his wits’ end 
to know how to make a modest livelihood by the sale of his works, which 


were then of the most artistic sort and to-day are bought eagerly. 
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At least one man has found superb material in the tall skyscrapers, 
the workmen high up in the air, with bridges and beams, with rafters 
and swinging cranes, painting pictures that have called forth enthusi- 
astic commendation from the critics, but which, alas !—most of them— 
still litter his studio. The shipping of this great city, with its splendid 
rivers, affords quite as much of the pictorial as any of the themes that 
give the Belgian Clays his fame and success, while our landscape is not 
surpassed anywhere in the world. But our knowledge of what our own 
men have done is lamentable. Only last year one of the most distin- 
guished of our painters, a man whose honors abroad would fill a page 
of this magazine, were they set down in cold type, had a show of some 
score or more of his canvases, pictures that had attracted profound 
attention on the other side of the ocean, and he was referred to in one 
of the leading American newspapers as “the young Belgian,” whereas 
his name was a household word to his fellows, to young students, and to 
all who had followed the art history of our times. 

I do not maintain, of course, that the outlook is hopeless, but I do 
believe the moment has arrived when the thinking public should take a 
little time for introspection in the matter of art, and should seriously 
consider if their own painters are not worthy of serious attention and 
patronage. The enormous sums devoted to various projects of a public 
nature, sums constantly growing, benefactions pouring in to colleges, to 
libraries, and other institutions, disclose certainly an enormous public 
spirit on the part of our rich, and yet to-day there is not a really satis- 
factory art gallery in this city. A few men have been patriotic in national 
art matters, spending their wealth freely, but they are easily enumerated 
on the fingers of one’s hand—perhaps five fingers will suffice to count 
them. Prizes are not needed; there are too many of them already and 
they do little, if any, good. What is wanted is money for the purchase 
of paintings that may go, let us say, to one museum where the work can 
be seen, where the public may study it and become acquainted with the 
progress of the native; but, above all, let the public consider seriously 
what the native is doing, study him, encourage him by securing good 
examples, meet him, disclose an interest in the accomplishment of the 
men about us, and generally manifest a desire to learn. It will repay, 
too, for the study of art is ennobling, has a broadening influence, brings 
out the best that lies within one, and of necessity takes one again to 
nature, familiarizes one with her moods, her charm, her poetry and 
sympathy, all that is healthy and elevating; finally, it takes one out of the 
everlasting rush and straining after the material. 

Arthur Hoeber. 
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DRAMATISTS OF THE CURRENT SEASON 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


No other artist is so little appreciated by the public that enjoys his 
work, or is granted so little studious consideration from the critically 
minded, as the dramatist. Other artists, like the novel- 


The Public ist, the painter, the sculptor, or the actor, appeal directly 
and the to the public and the critics; nothing stands between 
Dramatist their finished work and the minds that contemplate it: 


A person reading a novel by Mr. Howells, or looking at 
statue by Saint Gaudens or a picture of Mr. Sargent, may see exactly 
what the artist has done and what he has not, and may appreciate his 
work accordingly. But when the dramatist has completed his play, he 
does not deliver it directly to the public; he delivers it only indirectly, 
through the medial interpretation of many other artists—the actor, the 
stage-director, the scene-painter, and still others of whom the public 
seldom hears. If any of these other and medial artists fails to convey the 
message that the dramatist intended, the dramatist will fail of his in- 
tention, though the fault is not his own. None of the general public, 
and few of the critics, will discern what the dramatist had in mind, so 
completely may his creative thought be clouded by inadequate inter- 
pretation. 

The dramatist is obviously at the mercy of his actors. His most 
delicate love scene may be spoiled irrevocably by an actor incapable of 
profound emotion daintily expressed; his most imaginative creation of 
a hard and cruel character may be rendered unappreciable by an actor 
of too persuasive charm. And, on the other hand, the puppets of a 
dramatist with very little gift for characterization may sometimes be 
lifted into life by gifted actors and produce upon the public a greater 
impression than the characters of a better dramatist less skilfully por- 
trayed. It is, therefore, very difficult to determine whether the dramatist 
has imagined more or less than the particular semblance of humanity 
exhibited by the actor on the stage. Othello, as portrayed by Signor 
Novelli, is a man devoid of dignity and majesty, a creature intensely 
animal and nervously impulsive; and if we had never read the play, or 
seen other performances of it, we should probably deny to Shakespeare 
the eredit due for one of his most grand conceptions. On the other hand, 


a 
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when we witness Mr. Warfield’s beautiful and truthful performance of 
The Music Master, we are tempted not to notice that the play itself is 
faulty in structure, untrue in character, and obnoxiously sentimental in 
tone. Because Mr. Warfield, by the sheer power of his histrionic genius, 
has lifted sentimentality into sentiment and conventional theatricism 
into living truth, we are tempted to give to Mr. Charles Klein the credit 
for having written a very good play instead of a very bad one. 

Only to a slightly less extent is the dramatist at the mercy of his 
stage-director. Mrs. Rida Johnson Young’s silly play called Brown of 
Harvard was made worth seeing by the genius of Mr. Henry Miller as a 
producer. By sheer visual imagination in the setting and the handling 
of the stage, especially in the first act and the last, Mr. Miller contrived 
to endow the author’s shallow fabric with the semblance of reality. On 
the other hand, Mr. Richard Walton Tully’s play, The Rose of the 
Rancho, was spoiled by the cleverest stage-director of our day. Mr. 
Tully must, originally, have had a story in his mind; but what that story 
was could not be guessed from witnessing the play. It was utterly 
buried under an atmosphere of at least thirty pounds to the square inch, 
which Mr. Belasco chose to impose upon it. With the stage-director 
standing thus, for benefit or hindrance, between the author and the audi- 
ence, how is the public to appreciate what the dramatist himself has, 
or has not, done? 

An occasion is remembered in theatrie circles when, at the tensest 
moment in the first-night presentation of a play, the leading actress, 
entering down a stairway, tripped and fell sprawling. Thus a moment 
which the dramatist intended to be hushed and breathless with suspense 
was made overwhelmingly ridiculous. A cat once caused the failure of 
a play by appearing unexpectedly upon the stage during the most im- 
portant scene and walking foolishly about. A dramatist who has spent 
many months devising a melodrama which is dependent for its effect 
at certain moments on the way in which the stage is lighted may have 
his play sent suddenly to failure at any of those moments if the stage- 
electrician turns the lights incongruously high or low. These instances 
are merely trivial, but they serve to emphasize the point that so much 
stands between the dramatist and the audience that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult even for a careful critic to appreciate exactly what the dramatist 
intended. 

And the general public, at least in present-day America, never makes 
the effort to distinguish the intention of the dramatist from the inter- 
pretation it receives from the actors and (to a less extent) the stage- 
director. The people who support the theatre see and estimate the work 
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of the interpretative artists only; they do not see in itself and estimate 
for its own sake the work of the creative artist whose imaginings are 
being represented well or badly. The public in America goes to see 
«actors ; it seldom goes to see a play. If the average theatre-goer has liked 
a leading actor in one piece, he will go to see that actor in the next 
piece in which he is advertised to appear. But very, very rarely will he 
go to see a new play by a certain author merely because he has liked the 
last play by the same author. Indeed, the chances are that he will not 
even know that the two plays have been written by the same dramatist. 
Mr. Bronson Howard once told me that he was very sure that not more 
than one person in ten out of all the people who had seen Shenandoah 
knew who wrote the play. And I hardly think that a larger proportion 
of the people who have seen both Mr. Willard in The Professor’s Love 
Story and Miss Barrymore in Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire could tell you, if you 
should ask them, that the former play was written by the author of the 
latter. How many people who remember vividly Sir Henry Irving’s 
performance of The Story of Waterloo could tell you who wrote the 
little piece? If you should ask them who wrote the Sherlock Holmes 
detective stories, they would answer you at once. Yet The Story of 
Waterloo was written by the author of those same detective stories. 

The general public seldom knows, and almost never cares, who wrote 
a play. What it knows, and what it cares about primarily, is who is act- 
ing in it. Shakespearian dramas are the only plays that the public will 
go to see for the author’s sake alone, regardless of the actors. It will go 
to see a bad performance of a play by Shakespeare, because, after all, it 
is seeing Shakespeare: it will not go to see a bad performance of a play 
by Mr. Pinero, merely because, after all, it is seeing Pinero. The ex- 
traordinary success of The Master Builder during the present season is 
an evidence of this. The public that filled the coffers of the Bijou 
Theatre was paying its money not so much to see a play by the author of 
A Doll's House and Hedda Gabler as to see a performance by a clever 
and tricky actress of alluring personality, who was better advertised and, 
to the average theatre-goer, better known than Henrik Ibsen. 

Since the public at large is much more interested in actors than it 
is in dramatists, and since the first-night critics of the daily newspapers 
write necessarily for the public at large, they usually devote most of 
their attention to criticising actors rather than to criticising dramatists. 
Hence the general theatre-goer is seldom aided, even by the professional 
interpreters of theatric art, to arrive at an understanding and apprecia- 
tion, for its own sake, of that share in the entire artistic production 
which belongs to the dramatist and the dramatist alone. Therefore, it 
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seems advisable, in reviewing current plays for THe Forum, to shift the 
point of view of criticism and, omitting all consideration of the actors, 
to focus attention entirely on what the dramatist, through his own ef- 
forts only, has succeeded in accomplishing. 

For, in present-day America at least, production in the theatre is 
the dramatist’s sole means of publication, his only medium for convey- 
ing to the public those truths of life he wishes to express. Very few 
plays are printed nowadays, and those few are rarely read: seldom, 
therefore, do they receive as careful critical consideration as even third- 
class novels. Mr. Clyde Fitch has printed The Girl with the Green Eyes. 
The third act of that play exhibits a very wonderful and searching study 
of feminine jealousy. But who has bothered to read it, and what ac- 
credited book-reviewer has troubled himself to accord it the notice it 
deserves? It is safe to say that that remarkable third act is remembered 
only by people who saw it acted in the theatre. Since, therefore, speak- 
ing broadly, the dramatist can publish his work only through production, 
it is only through attending plays and studying what lies beneath the 
acting and behind the presentation that even the most well-intentioned 
critic of contemporary drama can discover what our dramatists are 
driving at. 

The great misfortune of this condition of affairs is that the failure 
of a play as a business proposition cuts off suddenly and finally the 
dramatist’s sole opportunity for publishing his thought, even though the 
failure may be due to any one of many causes other than incompetence 
on the part of the dramatist. A very good play may fail because of bad 
acting or crude production, or merely because it has been brought out 
at the wrong time of the year or has opened in the wrong sort of city. 
Sheridan’s Rivals, as everybody knows, failed when it was first presented. 
But when once a play has failed at the present day, it is almost im- 
possible for the dramatist to persuade any manager to undertake a second 
presentation of it. Whether good or bad, the play is killed, and the 
unfortunate dramatist is silenced until his next play is granted a hearing. 

The critic should, therefore, devote especial care to calling the atten- 
tion of the thinking public to the merits of a good play that has failed: 
he should do this rather than devote time and space to the criticism of a 
bad play that has succeeded. 1 shall, therefore, in THe Forum, avoid 
consideration of all plays wherein the dramatist alone has accomplished 
nothing of importance, and shall devote attention to the worthy work 
of worthy dramatists, whether their plays have succeeded or have failed. 
For the dramatist’s exact accomplishment can seldom be measured by the 
failure of his play or the extent of its success. The play in which Mr. 
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Charles Kleix has come most near to drawing character truthfully and 
constructing a story which sincerely represents the laws of life—I mean 
The Daughters of Men—failed last season, whereas The Music Master 
and The Lion and the Mouse, neither of which was of any serious im- 
portance as a play, achieved unusual successes, for reasons quite apart 
from the merits and the defects of Mr. Klein’s accomplishment. Mr. 
Clyde Fitch has enjoyed many great successes, but his best play, The 
Truth, failed last season in New York, and his next best play, The Girl 
with the Green Eyes, ran very close to failure when it was first presented. 
Michael and His Lost Angel, the very greatest play by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, failed badly both in England and in America; and though the 
author subsequently published it, with a manly preface in which he stated 
his own belief that it was better than any of his popular successes, the 
play has remained unknown to the majority of Mr. Jones’s admirers. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the current theatrical season in 
New York has been the multiplicity of failures. Play after play has been 
disclosed only to be hastily withdrawn. Yet the output of the season, 
taken as a whole, has been in no way inferior to that of other and more 
prosperous seasons. Dramatic production is unfortunately not only an 
art but a business. As such, it is subject to general economic conditions. 
It is only natural that, in this season of tight money and business de- 
pression, the theatres should have suffered. The theatregoing classes 
are those that have been most emphatically affected by bank failures and 
the decline of the stock market. Consequently, many plays have failed 
this season that would have succeeded if they had been produced a year 
ago. But the work of worthy dramatists should not, therefore, be ignored 
by the critic; and consequently, in the present paper, I shall review 
certain interesting dramas irrespective of their failure or success, and 
shall omit to consider only such plays of the season as have exhibited no 
noteworthy merit on the part of the dramatist. 


Mr. Augustus Thomas has long been recognized as one of the ablest 
and most important dramatists that America has yet disclosed. It was, 
therefore, with perturbation verging on amazement that 
the critics witnessed his new play, called The Ranger, 
last September. It exhibited some moving moments; 
it contained a good bit of drama here and there, and 
some fairly efficient writing; but in the main it was 
chaotic and confused. Mr. Thomas seemed unable to decide whether he 
meant to write a melodrama merely, or a study in local conditions 
characteristic of the Mexican border-country. His play was, therefore, 


Mr. Augustus 
Thomas 
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devoid of definite purpose. The first act was scattery and obscure; the 
audience could not determine what the play was all about and whither it 
was tending; time was wasted in crude exposition of apparently un- 
important matters. The remaining acts were also complicated and 
chaotic—noisy with alarums and excursions, but utterly unclear. And 
after the play, a friend of Mr. Thomas, who is himself a dramatist, was 
heard to murmur a brief parody of Hamlet, “Alas, poor Gus!” 

After the inevitable failure of 7'he Ranger, Mr. Charles Frohman 
declined to produce another new play that Mr. Thomas had prepared 
for presentation. Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske also read and rejected it. 
It was finally produced by the Shuberts, and scored an immediate and 
absolute success. 

This other play, entitled The Witching Hour, is far and away the 
best play of the season. It is, furthermore, the supreme achievement of 
Mr. Thomas’s career. It is firm and neat in structure, clear and masterly 
in characterization, simple, direct, and often beautiful in writing; and, 
best of all, it deals with matters of very great importance in contemporary 
philosophic thought. 

The thesis of The Witching Hour is that every thought is in itself 
an act, and that therefore any thought we hold intently has, even though 
it may not be externalized, the virtue and to some extent the power of 
action. Consequently, a man whose thought is sane and strong can, 
merely through the virtue of his thinking, conquer and in some degree 
control the thought, and secondarily the action, of other men whose minds 
are in a receptive mood. ‘This thesis is pursued through its many ap- 
plications in telepathy and hypnotism, the cure of nervous and hysterical 
disease by mental means, and the control of one mind by another through 
the power of suggestion. 

This dynamic theory of thought has been for Mr. Thomas a favorite 
subject of contemplation for several years. His play is, therefore, based 
upon a sound maturity of consideration. There is nothing hasty or half- 
baked in the philosophy that Mr. Thomas illustrates. He asserts what 
he is sure of, and he never works his thesis for more than it is worth. 
His play is consequently of importance as an imaginative interpretation 
by a sane and serious thinker of a subject which looms very large in con- 
temporary thought. 

But Mr. Thomas has brought to the creation of this play not only 
maturity of philosophic thinking, but also maturity of dramaturgic 
means. The most amazing thing about his work is the way in which he 
has given to a thesis so abstract and theoretic an embodiment which is 
at all moments dramatic and concrete. It is fortunate for the literature 
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of the American stage that Mr. Thomas should have undertaken such a 
difficult task only after long experience had given him a mastery of the 
technique of the theatre. He tells a story of many strands which is intri- 
cate but always clear, and carries it along with a rapid and enthralling 
movement. Despite the unusual amount of exposition demanded by his 
theme, he never seems to halt his story in order to write essays about it. 
The necessary explanations either lie inherent in the incidents, or are 
brought forward apparently for the sake of revealing character. What- 
ever comment on the thesis is demanded is made usually by Judge 
Prentice, a man of extraordinary depth and sweetness of mind, who has 
pursued his meditations on the power of human thought to the misty 
verge of the mysterious unknowable. Largely through the influence of 
the Judge’s wholesome and searching philosophy, Jack Brookfield, a 
successful gambler with an honest heart and a robust mind, grows into 
full command of the latent powers of his own nature, and, through the 
dominance over other people which he thus acquires, steers them out of 
evil into good. The development of Brookfield’s power over other people, 
wiuch is coincident with the growth of his consciousness of an ability to 
marshal and command his own latent possibilities of thought, is masterly 
exhibited. And the play is replete with other living characters—notably 
Lew Ellinger, an inveterate gambler with a mellow, humorous outlook 
upon life. 

Each of the four acts takes place at midnight, the witching hour when 
the minds of men are most receptive and therefore most susceptible to 
influence from other people’s thoughts. Over the whole story hovers an 
atmosphere of imminent mystery. And yet the action is at all moments 
immediate and vivid, and Mr. Thomas has projected it with that thor- 
oughly concrete visual imagination which has always been a feature of 
his plays. It would, therefore, be unfair to attempt a summary of his 
intricate and interesting story. Like all good plays, The Witching Hour 
must be seen in order to be properly appreciated. 

Yet in merely literary merit, it is a very remarkable work, and it is 
to be hoped that, after it has run a year or two, Mr. Thomas will publish 
it. It is written with manliness and humor and not infrequent lyric 
charm. The characters talk as people really talk, and the dialogue is 
eloquent with directness and simplicity. 

It is a rare privilege for the critic to be able to speak in terms of the 
very highest praise of a new play by an American dramatist. With The 
Witching Hour, Mr. Thomas has come into his own. If he can give us 
a few more plays as good as this, and if certain other of our dramatists, 
through high thinking and sincere and honest labor, can grow to a similar 
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stature, we shall be able to assert at last to other nations that we have 
in America a genuine dramatic literature. 


The next best play of the current season is The Thief, by a young 
French dramatist, M. Henri Bernstein, translated almost literally (ex- 
cept for a few cuts here and there) into somewhat 
M. Henri cockney English by Mr. Haddon Chambers. This play 
is a marvel of dramaturgic dexterity. Its interest lies 
chiefly in its plot ; but it exhibits half a dozen characters 
very truthfully and sympathetically drawn. These 
characters, for the most part, were inadequately acted ; and it was difficult 
to discern beneath the superficial playing of the minor actors the mellow 
mastery of characterization which the dramatist undoubtedly possessed. 
Fortunately, his play proved actor-proof, because of the ingenious 
mechanism of its plot and the clever manipulation of suspense. 

The action passes within twelve hours, at the country-house of Ray- 
mond Lagardes and his second wife, Isabelle. A large sum of money 
has been stolen from a desk belonging to Madame Lagardes. A detective 
from Paris, who is secretly installed in the house as a guest, comes to 
the conclusion that the money was taken by Fernand, the young son of 


Bernstein 


Monsieur Lagardes by a former marriage. The boy, when accused, stub- 
bornly asserts his innocence; but the evidence against him is overwhelm- 
ing, and he finally breaks down and confesses that he is guilty. At this 
point the first act ends. 

The second act occurs at two A.M. in the boudoir of Richard Voysin 
and his wife, Marie-Louise, who are living as the guests of the Lagardes. 
Just as the couple are about to go to bed, Richard discovers the stolen 
money hidden in a bureau drawer beneath a flutter of his wife’s lingerie. 
He forces from her a confession that she is the thief. He is about to 
awaken the household in order to tell Monsieur Lagardes the truth; but 
Marie-Louise restrains him with a sexual appeal so powerful that he 
falters and decides to stay with her. Being in the wrong, she wins the 
struggle; and the audience expects the curtain to fall at once. But sud- 
denly it occurs to Richard that Fernand would not have assumed the 
guilt of theft unless he were the accepted lover of Marie-Louise. She 
admits that Fernand has been making boyish love to her, but asserts that 
she has shown him no encouragement. The audience knows this to be 
the truth, but her husband disbelieves her. This second time, being in 
the right, she loses the struggle. Richard casts her from him. 

Only two people appear on the stage during this enthralling second 
act. On the human side, the act is remarkable chietly for the force of the 
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sexual motive in controlling a plot not in itself sexual. Technically, it 
is noteworthy for the author’s absolute mastery of cumulative suspense. 
He builds the act up point by point, and just when you think that he 
has touched his climax, he begins suddenly anew upon another tack and 
carries the interest still higher. 

The third and last act does not let down in tensity. Gradually the 
full truth of the entire situation is revealed to all the characters, and they 
are left ready to live on without deceit. So ably has the author managed 
his dénouement that suspense endures until the end. And the element 
of character rises richly to the surface as the story clears itself to a close. 

The Thief is a phenomenal theatrical achievement; it illustrates all 
that may be attained by mastery of structure; it is a model of play- 
making. But it is not so great a work as The Witching Hour. The 
reason is that Mr. Thomas’s play is about something of importance, and 
exhibits characters whom it is worth everybody’s while to meet; whereas 
M. Bernstein’s clever drama exists chiefly for the sake of its mechanism, 
and conveys no message of importance to the audience. Does it ever 
really matter, to outsiders, who stole, and who did not, a certain sum of 
money? The Thief excites admiration for its technical efficiency, but 
does not stimulate thought beyond the limits of its story. But The Witch- 
ing Hour, with its suggestion of more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in material philosophy, teaches while it entertains, and 
leaves the audience richer for a gleam. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones failed this season with The Evangelist, or, 

as he himself preferred to call the play, The Galilean’s Victory. The 

failure is not difficult to account for; and yet the play 

Mr. Henry in many ways was worthy, and I am inclined to think 

Arthur that it would read better than The Hypocrites, by the 

Jones same author, which filled the theatre for the greater 

part of the preceding season. Mr. Jones’s primary pur- 

pose in The Evangelist was to exhibit various phases of contemporary 

religious life in England; and as a dramatic basis for his criticism of 

ecclesiastical conditions, he selected an erring wife who was led through 

the experience of religious conversion to confess her infidelity to her 
husband. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is, of course, the second ablest living 
dramatist writing in our language, and The Evangelist is in one way 
at least an important play for students of his work: it exhibits at the 
same time all of his habitual merits and all of his habitual defects, and 
is, therefore, thoroughly characteristic of its author. Mr. Jones’s habitual 
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merits are novelty of invention, solidity of structure, genuineness of 
characterization within the sphere of English middle-class society, care- 
fulness of literary finish, a common-sensible wholesomeness of tone, and 
what Matthew Arnold used to call “high seriousness” in looking on at 
life. His habitual defects are a tendency to preach explicitly, a certain 
heaviness or lack of leaven in his writing, a restriction of interest within 
a somewhat narrow range of life, and a leaning toward the sort of theatri- 
cism that seems fabricated rather than inevitably truthful. 

Mr. Jones allowed his preaching habit full sway in the first two acts 
of The Evangelist by exhibiting a complete discussion of modern English 
sectarianism between several clergymen of different denominations who 
had assembled for the purpose of determining upon an attitude toward a 
revivalist preacher who was coming to convert the working classes. At 
the same time he deftly carried on an undercurrent of drama which 
swam to the surface now and then, and achieved some masterly delinea- 
tion of character, especially in the person of Richard Fyson, a man of 
sane and scientific mind, who was apparently the author’s mouthpiece. 
Where he failed was at the climax of his play. The sensibilities of the 
erring wife had been wrought upon by the evangelist. Toward the close 
of the third act she was left alone at night in a library with a wide 
window at the back. Through this window she could look into a chapel 
in which the revivalist was holding an enthusiastic meeting. The music, 
the hymns, the voice of the preacher, and the public confession on the 
platform of a girl who had fallen, so wrought upon her that she climbed 
a little stairway to her husband’s door, knocked upon it, and told him 
that she had something to say to him. At this point the curtain fell. The 
scene was devised with clever theatricism, but it failed to convince an 
audience that was out of sympathy with an hysterical access of religious 
emotion. The truth is, as Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton pointed out in a 
masterly criticism of this play in the Sunday New York Sun, that sudden 
and profound religious emotions are necessarily too intimate and per- 
sonal to be employed as leading motives in a play. Mr. Jones himself 
ascribed the failure to a lack of interest on the part of the contemporary 
American public in Christian ecclesiasticism. Before he sailed for Eng- 
land he expressed this point to one of his friends in a memorable sen- 
tence: “This morning, when I got up and looked out of the window of 


my room in the hotel, I actually looked down on the top of a church 
steeple !” 


Mr. George Ade, the witty and illuminative fabulist in slang, has 
never yet succeeded in writing a thoroughly satisfying play. His chief 
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asset as a dramatist is an ability to draw with great fidelity of detail 
certain very humorous and very popular types of American character. 

What he has lacked always has been an architectonic 
Mr. sense of the art of building plays. His latest comedy, 
George called Artie, was, like all his other works, vividly humor- 
Ade ous in detail, but processional in arrangement. It was 

replete with humorous dialogue and clever sketches of 
character, but it seldom rose to tensity of action, and what little struggle 
it set forth almost never seemed to matter. It was a piece of many 
brilliant little bits, nearly every one of which was in itself more inter- 
esting than the play was as a whole. 

Undoubtedly more funny things were said in Artie than in any other 
comedy of the season, and the piece exhibited with entire truthfulness 
many interesting phases of American life and character; also, it had the 
great advantage of being staged with rare fidelity to fact by a director 
of remarkable ability in imagining the actual, Mr. George Marion. Yet 
the failure of the play was inevitable. It told the story of a clever and 
flippant young man who jollied his way to material success. To use for a 
moment the language of the author, what Artie handed out was josh. Mr. 
Ade should have foreseen that a successful drama could not be patterned 
out of the deeds of such a hero. In the first place, it was impossible 
to awaken for him any serious sympathy from the audience, because the 
hero never felt any very serious emotion. The love interest of the play 
was weak and ineffective, because Artie made love just as flippantly as 
he did everything else, and his best girl seemed to exist chiefly for the 
sake of being jollied. Furthermore, since it was a foregone conclusion 
that Artie, by his cleverness and wit, would get the better of any one who 
tried to thwart him, it was impossible for the dramatist to create any 
feeling of suspense as to the outcome of the action. The struggle was 
never serious and therefore never really moving. 

The play failed merely because it was lacking in emotional appeal. 
Cleverness alone will never interest an audience. The spectators did 
not care for Artie as a person, because they were never allowed to fear 
for him and seldom lured to love him. To make a comedy, as has been 
frequently remarked, is a very serious business, and the best of comic 
plays are those that often tremble on the verge of tears. 


The Coming of Mrs. Patrick, by Miss Rachel Crothers, ought to have 
been a better play than the same author’s The Three of Us, because its 
theme was more important and its story was inherently less conventional. 
The reason that it failed to duplicate her former success may be ascribed 
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chiefly to the fact that it was written before The Three of Us and was 
therefore the result of less experience in composition. It displayed the 

same remarkable merits as the play which was first 
Miss exhibited to the public; but it also displayed in more 
Rachel emphatic measure the same faults that lay latent in The 
Crothers Three of Us. 

It told the story of the effect produced upon each 
member of a musty, gloomy, and old-fashioned household by Mrs. Patrick, 
a trained nurse gifted with common sense, a healthy spirit, and that 
searching understanding which is born of human sympathy. The play was 
very satisfactory in scattered dialogue and subtle unemphatic characteri- 
zation. In the second act there was a dinner-table scene, deftly directed 
by Mr. George Foster Platt, in which, above a murmur of half inaudible 
conversation, there emerged now and then a single sentence from this 
person or from that; and the scene was so wonderfully natural that it 
suggested more than any formal dialogue. In the first act there was a 
little scene which was entirely new to the theatre and very wise. Dr. 
Bruce had just introduced Mrs. Patrick to Miss Lawton. He had known 
each of them for years, and they were the two women on earth whom 
he held in highest admiration. He therefore left them alone together, 
feeling sure that they would almost immediately meet and find each 
other. But each of the women felt embarrassed in the presence of the 
other, because each of them felt the subsistence of an unrealized anta- 
gonism. They exchanged laborious commonplaces, interrupted with un- 
comfortable pauses. After a few moments, Mrs. Patrick moved to the 
mantelpiece and gazed into the fire. Miss Lawton crossed the room to a 
window opposite, and looked out into the street. When Dr. Bruce entered 
once again, he found them, with their backs turned to each other, separ- 
ated by the width of the room. 

The dialogue, like that of The Three of Us, was easy and natural 
throughout; and Miss Crothers once again displayed her wisdom in 
sudden simple lines, poignant with profound humanity. In the last act, 
Mrs. Patrick, who loves the doctor, thinks that he is going to marry 
Miss Lawton. A young lad, of whom she is very fond in elder-sister 
fashion, finds her dejected and alone and seeks to comfort her. He asks 
if there isn’t anything that he may do for her. “Don’t say anything 
kind to me,” she answers gently. Later, when the doctor holds her 
in his arms, she ejaculates, with a little laughing sob, “I think I’m 
going to die.” 

The reason why the play failed is that it broke into little pieces 
structurally. The author’s method was scattery rather than continuous. 
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She seemed unable to keep her attention focussed on the straightway 
progress of her story to its culmination, but allowed herself to be allured 
into digressions. The third act was especially weak, because it was 
given up almost entirely to a long scene which was apart from the main 
purpose of the play. Miss Crothers must learn to build more firmly in 
order to earn indisputably the success that she deserves because of her 
subtle gift for characterization and her genius for writing truthful 
dialogue. 


Mrs. Martha Morton Conheim, in The Movers, attempted a study 
of many of the main defects of the extravagant social life of present- 
day New York, and succeeded in projecting a group 
of life-like characters rendered hectic and almost 
hysterical by a morbid lust for wealth. Her play was 
interesting, because its subject was timely, because its 
characters were mainly true (except for a family 
doctor who was insufferably pure and sweet, and wore, I am sure, a back 
comb in his hair), and because its dialogue was well written except at 
certain moments when the author tried to write. It failed because of a 
vital structural defect. The first two acts exhibit the financial difficulties 
of Marion Manners and her husband, Chudleigh. For some time they 
have been living beyond their income. Chudleigh is driven to abscond 
a large sum of money; and in fear of the imminent discovery of his 
crime, shoots and kills himself. His suicide occurs at the end of the 
second act. The last two acts exhibit the gradual humanizing of Marion 
Manners through the sweet uses of adversity, and the way in which she 
conveys her deeper sense of life to her unregenerate relatives. 

The trouble with these last two acts is that the play really ended 
with the suicide of Chudleigh, and that therefore Mrs. Conheim’s fabric 
breaks into two at the middle. She has always written plays as if they 
were novels; and that is probably the reason why, in constructing The 
Movers, she did not realize that she was attempting two dramas instead 
of one. The story needed a completer focus of attention on a single main 
effect, and a compression into a less extensive period of time. 


Martha 
Morton 


A certain interesting paradox has stood at the heart of nearly all 
the plays for which, in recent seasons, Mr. David Belasco has been 
mainly or entirely responsible. Each of them, considered merely as 
something written by a dramatist, has been a highly artificial fabric, 
conventional in material and theatrical in development; and yet, because 
of Mr. Belasco’s incomparable skill in stage-direction and his remarkable 
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gift for getting the most out of his actors, nearly all of them have seemed 
to the public, and even to a majority of the critics, to be truthful tran- 

scripts of life. His plays have been praised for novelty 
Mr. and naturalness, whereas none of them has been novel 
David and almost none of them natural. The great thing is 
Belasco that the public has not found this out, because in a 

Belasco production the work of the dramatist is so 
completely veiled by the work of the stage-director. Yet, imagine for a 
moment how disillusionizing it would be to read The Girl of the Golden 
West! Despoiled of its apparently natural investiture, it would stand 
revealed as the mechanical melodrama that it really is. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to record that A Grand Army Man, by 
David Belasco, Pauline Phelps, and Marion Short, stands more close 
to life itself than many others of the alluring Belasco plays. An honest 
attempt has here been made to conceive character truthfully; and not 
only Mr. Warfield’s part of Wes’ Bigelow, but also many other figures 
in the little drama are simply and sympathetically drawn. To be sure, 
the plot is conventional and rather thin; we have heard the story many 
times before: and the play is static rather than dynamic; it sits around 
(to say the matter crudely) instead of rising up and marching on. But 
it is of genuine significance as a sketch of character; and its central 
figure is well worthy of Mr. Warfield’s genius for homely and pathetic 
portraiture. 


The other Belasco production of the present season is The Warrens 

of Virginia, by Mr. William C. De Mille. In this play the material is 

again conventional: there is nothing novel in the story 

Mr. of a patriotic daughter of the Confederacy loving a 

William C. Union officer, who is forced by his duty as a soldier to 

De Mille betray her family, and thereby (for a time, at least) 

loses her faith and her affection. The piece has many 

faults. The first act is wasted in a redundant exposition which un- 

necessarily repeats itself; and indeed the story scarcely gets started 

till half way through the second act. But the third act is thrilling 

with many new theatrical devices. The second act, furthermore, ex- 

hibits very truthfully and touchingly the atmosphere of a Southern home, 

still hospitably sweet amid the trials and alarms of war; and the third 

act, in spite of the fact that its main interest lies in the surprises of its 
clever plot, continues to strike many human notes of character. ° 

The Warrens of Virginia approaches much more closely the domain 

of genuine dramatic literature than anything else that Mr. De Mille has 
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yet accomplished. In this play, for the first time, he has created certain 
characters—notably General Warren and his wife—whom it is possible 
to remember as human beings apart from the story in which they figure; 
for the first time, also, he has achieved a note of distinction in his writ- 
ing. The play is interesting in itself, and gives promise of better things 
to come. 


In The T'oy Maker of Nuremberg, Mr. Austin Strong attempted a 

very delicate task. He conceived a story of simple loveliness and child- 

like charm. An old craftsman who has spent his life in 

fr. Austin making dolls refuses to make Teddy bears instead, and 

Serene is therefore dismissed by a mercenary master. The toy- 

maker’s son loves the daughter of his father’s grim em- 

ployer, and the course of their true love is ruffled by the 

rupture. An elder and long-lost son of the toy-maker restores every one 

to happiness by returning home with a large fortune which he has made 
in America through the manufacture and sale of Teddy bears. 

Mr. Strong’s sweet and dainty play suffered considerably from un- 
sympathetic acting. But its failure was due not only to the fact that 
many of its characters were miscast. The author made the serious mis- 
take of strumming too continuously a single note of half-pathetic and 
half-humorous sentiment. The play, therefore, lacked relief and con- 
trast. It was all in one mood, and that one mood was the most difficult 
imaginable for an audience to sustain through three entire acts. Conse- 
quently, before the last act was over, the audience gave up the task and 
seceded entirely from sympathy with the characters. 

If The Toy Maker had been a one-act play, its lack of variety would 
not have hazarded its chances of success; but in the three-act form, its 
linked sweetness was too long drawn out. Some of its characters and 
some of its incidents should have been made of sterner stuff. But in 
certain very lovely moments, like a little scene in which the toy-maker 
cheated his master by giving away a doll to some children who had come 
to watch him at his work, Mr. Strong accomplished something worthier 
than may be remembered out of many more successful plays. 


Clayton Hamilton. 


LITERATURE 


A COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 


“Amone American teachers of English, Professor Brander Matthews is 
notable for the breadth of his culture and the openness of his mind. He 
is a quite different person from the modern Ph.D. product, “made in 
Germany.” The latter is no doubt useful in his way, but his way is not 
always human, or humanizing. The attitude of Professor Matthews 
toward literature has always been characterized by two distinguishing 
features: first, his treatment of literature as a whole, without regard to 
the language in which it happens to have been written; second, his will- 
ingness to treat contemporary authors as definitive subjects of study. In 
discussing the history of the drama—which happens to be his specialty— 
he has never insulated any particular nation, but has studied every great 
dramatist in the light of the world’s intellectual life of that particular 
time. Nor has he ever had a vestige of the familiar academic contempt 
toward the literary output of our own day. These two qualities have 
made him a true cosmopolitan in scholarship ; for the real scholar should 
be the broadest, not the narrowest, man in the world. And as literature 
is primarily written not as text-books but as interpretations of life, it is 
impossible to write a penetrating criticism of it unless the critic have 
as keen a sympathy with life as he has with books. Owen Wister’s 
cowboy was not a bad critic of Browning. 

Professor Matthews’s latest volume, Inquiries and Opinions, is well 
named, for of the twelve essays it contains, nine are on themes too modern 
to admit of anything like a final word. “ We do not yet know for certain 
whether Ibsen is an immortal writer, or merely a person who has had a 
tremendous influence on nineteenth and twentieth century drama. All 
we do know is that in the year 1908 he is a vital force that cannot be 
ignored, and that his effect on the technique of the modern stage is as 
good as his effect on the moral nature of certain individuals has been 
bad. A moral anarchist, who believed in only one law—the law of 
copyright—he showed his age how a play could be made highly interest- 
ing without scenic display. Professor Matthews treats him, therefore, 
not as a philosopher but as a playwright—for we who go to hear Ibsen 
on the stage have the same reason that the lovers of the Belasco melo- 
drama have—we go not because we are “highbrows” but because we find 


‘Inquiries and Opinions. By Brander Matthews. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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him interesting, and we should not go if he were dull. Intelligent men 
and women hate to be bored fully as much as those who are incapable 
of thought, only both are not always bored by the same things. ~ 

The chapter on “The Literary Merit of Our Latter-Day Drama” is 
in a way a defence of Henry Arthur Jones, to whom the volume is 
affectionately dedicated. This essay is written with shrewd sense, in- 
sisting that literary merit should be something integral and inherent, 
not something foisted on from the outside. The dramas of Jones and 
Pinero do not have the same kind of literary merit as the dramas of 
Tennyson; but they would have far less literary merit if (let us say) 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence had been written in the style of Tennyson’s Harold. 
Professor Matthews is also right in insisting that what Tennyson desired 
was exactly the same kind of success as that enjoyed by Pinero and 
Jones; and that he failed where they succeeded, because their plays had 
actually more literary merit than his, if we admit that style should be 
adapted to subject. 

The least successful essay in the volume is the one called “The 
Supreme Leaders.” I do not know where it originally appeared, but it 
sounds as if it were intended for a distinctly lower grade of readers than 
the rest of the book appeals to, and therefore it seems perhaps out of 
place here. It is, of course, both useful and entertaining; but it would 
be better as an address at some high school graduation exercises, or as an 
article in some cheap and popular magazine. The tone of the essay is 
by no means cheap; quite the contrary, for it insists on what we are all 
prone to forget, that the masters are few; and it should have a chasten- 
ing effect on the use of superlatives. Possibly Professor Matthews in- 
cluded it to serve as a counterweight to the essay on Mark Twain, 
whom he ranks tentatively with Moliére and Cervantes. Little fault 
can be found with his roll-call of geniuses, except that one may query 
whether Frederick really ranks in military history with Hannibal, Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Napoleon. And is it not a slip, however trivial, to 
say that “those who speak French . . . fare no better when we 
turn . . . to the art of war” (p. 44)? On the next page the Italian 
descent of Napoleon is insisted upon, but surely “those who speak 
French” may claim him. At all events, they seem to have done so. 

In his anxiety to prove the contrary of the prevailing opinion, which 
declares that a man of genius is usually not appreciated by his con- 
temporaries, and that he is “discovered” only by future generations, 
Professor Matthews is possibly a little too positive and a little too sweep- 
ing. It is, of course, true that Shakespeare was a popular playwright; 
that Dickens and Thackeray were immensely admired by their con- 
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temporaries ; that Goethe was adored one hundred years ago. But can 
we unreservedly assent to such a statement as this: “Those books that 
survive are always chosen from out the books that have been popular, and 
never from those that failed to catch the ear of their contemporaries” 
(p. 16)? What shall we say to Herrick’s Hesperides? The first edition 
of Herrick’s poems appeared in 1648, the second in 1823! No real poet 
of his time was more neglected. Suppose Browning had died in 1860. 
In that year he received a copyright statement for the preceding six 
months. This proved that not one single copy of Men and Women, pub- 
lished in 1855, had been sold during the six months ending in 1860. 
How about Keats? Still, while it is certain that many exceptions can 
be found to Professor Matthews’s remark, it is no doubt true that he is 
largely right, and that most of us need his emphasis. 

The first paper in the book, “Literature in the New Century,” was 
read in 1904, at the International Congress of the Arts and Sciences, 
held at St. Louis. This essay is fully worthy of the great occasion that 
produced it. It shows the breadth of view that always characterizes its 
author’s utterances; it also shows a philosophical grasp, command of 
material, delicacy of insight, and accuracy of phrase, which make us 
proud that it is a fruit of American scholarship. Professor Matthews 
discusses the “four legacies from the nineteenth century to the twentieth: 
first, the scientific spirit; second, the spread of democracy; third, the 
assertion of nationality; and fourth, that stepping across the confines of 
language and race for which we have no more accurate name than ‘cos- 
mopolitanism.’” There is not space here to set forth or to analyze these 
separate portions of the essay; suffice it to say that the book is worth 
purchasing for this chapter alone. Two other chapters, one on an ab- 
stract, the other on a concrete subject, may be briefly noticed. The 
discussion of “Invention and Imagination” is exceedingly valuable and 
stimulating, and will be comforting to good writers who lack originality 
in conceiving situations. Our essayist is wholly right in insisting upon 
the superior quality of true imagination, as shown supremely by Shake- 
speare in comparison with more original dramatists, and as shown by 
Poe in contrast with Conan Doyle. But I am not so sure of the felicity 
of the choice of Rudyard Kipling to prove the writer’s point. Not all 
readers will agree that Mr. Kipling can be correctly described as a 
writer “not seeking for originality.” It is the strenuous search for 
originality that has marred so much of the later work of this extraordi- 
narily gifted man. And can we heartily assent to the statement concern- 
ing the tales of the Jungle Book, even cheerfully admitting their un- 
deniable power and charm? We are told. “They seem as assured of 
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survival as anything which the nineteenth century has transmitted to 
the twentieth” (page 106). Is the Jungle Book really as good as David 
Copperfield, Esmond, The Mill on the Floss, Pride and Prejudice, 
Ivanhoe, not to mention the poetry of Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Browning? 

The essay on the concrete subject deals with the work of Guy de 
Maupassant. Just before writing this, Professor Matthews would have 
found it profitable to reread Tolstoy’s remarkable and powerful discussion 
of the same author. It is not quite true that Maupassant “began by 
caring little or nothing for the heart or the soul or the mind, and by 
concentrating all his skill upon a record of the deeds of the human 
body. . . . But in time the mind came to interest Maupassant as much 
as the body.” The thing is unfortunately more the other way around. 
The real tragedy of Maupassant’s career is the steady moral deteriora- 
tion in his novels, which Tolstoy has so grimly pointed out. His early 
work, as shown in the incomparable Une Vie, is full of amazing mental 
analysis, and is in a way profoundly spiritual; whereas his last novels, 
Notre Ceur and Fort Comme La Mort, are given up to sensations rather 
than thoughts, and are excellent examples of that wholly vicious school 
of literature, which, in the words of Turgenev, shows us, not how people 
think, but how they feel. Of course, Professor Matthews has in mind 
chiefly the short stories, whereas Tolstoy is talking about the novels; but 
the direction of Maupassant’s mind was the opposite from that pointed 
out by our essayist. 

I have had no hesitation in expressing divergent views from those 
set forth in this volume, not only because the book is in the main so 
fine, but because its author enjoys honest dissent fully as much as praise. 
For the benefit of the next edition, one or two minute slips may be 
mentioned. Simplified spelling, like “the wos of Romeo” (page 90), 
seems to the present unbeliever not wholly agreeable; but if its object 
is economy, why say “benefitted” (page 47)? And surely “Hannible” 
(page 46) is a typographical error. Stevenson’s novel, written in col- 
laboration with Osbourne, was called The Wrecker, not “Wreckers” (page 
118). It is curious to see the old error concerning the origin of the 
name “Mark Twain” repeated, especially by one who knows him so inti- 
mately, and writes so admirably of his work (page 143). Tom Sawyer 
was first published in 1876, not 1875 (page 146). Nor is it necessary to 
go back four hundred years (page 174) to find a parallel to Maupassant’s 
terror of death. If any one reads my review as far as this closing sen- 
tence, he will not need to be reminded of Dr. Johnson. 

William Lyon Phelps. 
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MEREDITH AND HIS EXPOSITORS* 


THREE books on Meredith’s work in the space of a few months—here is 
a fact challenging the attention of those who take account of literary 
history. I suppose that of English poets only Shakespeare and Mr. Shaw 
have in the same period been so much written about. Does it mean a 
Meredith “revival” ?—or, if the word is not to be applied to one who 
has never enjoyed a period of unqualified popularity, is it the sign of a 
sudden widespread appreciation of a man hitherto deprived of his just 
dues? Possibly neither. It is true that Meredith has never commanded 
the popularity of a Scott or a Dickens, but he has never been without 
his following—a following of substantial proportions since the publica- 
tion of Diana. And the circle of his readers has been steadily, quietly 
widening. No startling spurt in public interest need be premised to 
explain the almost simultaneous realization by a number of critics that 
here was a field comparatively fresh and rich in possibilities. For the 
group of works beginning with the Poems of 1851 and practically ending 
with A Reading of Life in 1901 has established itself as part of the 
English literary tradition. The weighty praise of such men as Swinburne, 
James Thomson, Carlyle, the Rossettis, Stevenson, Henry James, forbids 
neglect. And the essential qualities of these poems and novels, whether 
one likes them or not, are endlessly suggestive of problems, provocative 
of discussion. 

It says something for the vitality of Meredith’s books that it is 
possible to emerge from the reading in quick succession of these three 
commentaries with unimpaired zest for their subject. This is not to 
imply that the commentaries are in themselves bad. On the contrary, 
two of them are not unworthy tributes to Meredith’s genius. But books 
about books, fascinating as they may be, have their dangers; at the 
second remove the relationship with reality tends to become strained. 
It would be unpardonable in this place to stretch the relationship still 
further by attempting a critical evaluation of the critics. I shall content 
myself with mentioning cursorily a few of their opinions and judgments 
which lead back as directly as possible to Meredith himself. 

Fortunately, the range of his work is great enough to allow of con- 
siderable variety in his commentators. It is notorious, for instance, that 

‘The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Novels of George Meredith: A Study. By Elmer James Bailey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

George Meredith: Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By M. Sturge Henderson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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his followers are divided into two camps, one lauding him as a poet, the 
other as a novelist. This initial difference of opinion is reflected in the 
books before us. Mr. Trevelyan devotes himself professedly to the poems, 
alluding only incidentally to the novels, while Mr. Bailey, with his eyes 
on the fiction, practically ignores the verse. Mrs. Henderson plays the 
part of mediator with her chronological survey of the whole of his work. 

Although most readers of the present generation come to Meredith’s 
poetry through his fiction—if indeed they come at all—nevertheless, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s book has a double claim to our first attention. That it hap- 
pened to be the first of the three to get published is in itself of little 
moment; it is more to the purpose that Meredith began his career, as he 
ended it, with the writing of poetry, and that his prose is always a poet’s 
prose. It may be remarked parenthetically that this has been held as a 
chief grievance against him by those who would mark out once for all 
the boundaries of the arts, and forbid all commerce between them. There 
are critics who would banish from literature the most famous chapter in 
Richard Feverel because of its unchecked lyricism. Grant that most of 
the writing commonly known as “prose poetry” is detestable, it does not 
follow that all prose is bad that contains the poetic quality. The fallacy 
is more easily exposed in the converse. We have learned at last to distrust 
the sciolist—the man from whom Browning and Whitman and Meredith 
himself have suffered—who can see no poetry where there is thought, and 
would reserve verse for a holier office than that of expressing an idea. In 
this day of restless adventuring into new worlds the arts tend to merge. 
That the man who wrote The Empty Purse—a poem with less of the 
lyric quality than many of Carlyle’s outbursts—should also have given us 
Lucy and Richard in the Enchanted Island, is peculiarly characteristic 
of the time. It marks Meredith the most modern of novelists, that he 
is never wholly novelist. 

And so there would be undoubted advantage in making acquaintance 
of him through his verse. To this end Mr. Trevelyan is a safe and judi- 
cious guide. He is whole-hearted in his admiration for Meredith without 
becoming maudlin. He knows the poems thoroughly, but in interpreting 
them he has not been afraid to leave some things unexplained. He does 
not indulge in too many generalizations. He notes as Meredith’s chief 
characteristic that in him poetical inspiration and intellectual power are 
developed in equal degree. Here is the source of his variety ; here, too, is 
the key to unlock that most obvious of critical problems, his obscurity. 
On this subject Mr. Trevelyan discourses with insight and commendable 
restraint. The great cause of Meredith’s obscurity is in the very nature 
of his thought. He is a leader in that branch of the advancing army of 
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human thought which “is straggling into the dimmer shades of intricate 
psychology, into ‘haunted roods,’ the birthplace of new aspirations, 
prophecies, and religions, which can find no expression in dogmatic state- 
ment, but only in the inspired language of beauty, suggesting the un- 
defined, and making the unseen felt.” When the difficulty lies in his 
literary methods, it arises from his great condensation of thought, the 
swiftness of his mental processes, the profusion of his imagery, and that 
genius for breaking up the stereotyped forms of expression and recreating 
them from their elements which the French critic, Rémy de Gourmont, 
happily calls “disassociation of phrase.” ‘The accusation of wilful ob- 
scurity is, as in the case of Browning, too childish to notice; always the 
word is freighted with thought. Poetry, it is said, must not be made 
to bear the burden of philosophy, and therein we hear echoes of the- 
vicious Miltonian dictum that has retarded criticism for two centuries. 
That tonic triad of qualities, “simple, sensuous, passionate,” is the stone 
on which much noble poetry has been bruised. 

Both Mr. Trevelyan and Mrs. Henderson mention as a possible factor 
in Meredith’s obscurity the period of comparative neglect in which he 
was deprived of the healthy criticism that a poet usually receives. They 
might have quoted in this connection Mr. Chesterton’s witty remarks in 
his study of Browning. “Outward obscurity is in a young author a 
mark of inward clarity. A man who is vague in his ideas does not speak 
obscurely, because his own dazed and drifting condition leads him to 
clutch at phrases like ropes and use the formule that every one under- 
stands. No one ever found Miss Marie Corelli obscure, because she be- 
lieves only in words. But if a young man really has ideas of his own, 
he must be obscure at first, because he lives in a world of his own in 
which there are symbols and correspondences and categories unknown to 
the rest of the world.” Elsewhere Mr. Chesterton says: “The works of 
George Meredith are, as it were, obscure even when we know what they 
mean. They deal with nameless emotions, fugitive sensations, subcon- 
scious certainties and uncertainties, and it really requires a somewhat 
curious and unfamiliar mode of speech to indicate the presence of these.” 
This is but half the truth, but it is an important half. 

Enough has been said to indicate that those who will not concede to 
Meredith the right to express his views of life in any medium he may 
choose had better leave him alone. What these views are, what his temper 
and outlook on the world, Mr. Trevelyan examines in an important 
chapter. Temperamentally an optimist, Meredith has no place in his 
creed for the shallow distinctions of optimism and pessimism, realism 
and idealism. He is “the inspired prophet of sanity.” He looks on the 
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world with level eyes, recognizing the evil clearly and setting it forth 
sometimes too poignantly for modern sensitive nerves, but never losing 
his belief that the game of life is its own reward. A great nature poet 
Meredith is, but for him nature and man are inextricably wrapped up 
together and react on each other. His greatest nature poems are those 
that exploit some phase of human personality, the good earth that he 
loves playing the rdle of a sentient creature rather than serving merely 
as background. This side of his genius the lovely Hymn to Colour and 
Woods 6f Westermain show at its best. In Modern Love the theme is 
social rather than personal, and so it leads, as Mr. Trevelyan points out, 
more directly to the novels than any other of his poems. It is, in his 
critic’s eyes, perhaps his highest poetical achievement—a work not with- 
out difficulties and imperfections, but of amazing variety, in which “psy- 
chology, comedy, tragedy, irony, philosophy, and beauty follow upon each 
other’s heels in such quick succession that scarcely, except by a certain 
greater master, has a single tune been played upon so many stops”; while 
Swinburne’s comment on it, as “in some points, as it seems to me . 

a poem above the aim and beyond the reach of any but its author,” is 
quoted with entire approval. Mr. Trevelyan’s commentary on this and 
other individual poems, like his criticism of the poet’s general aim and 
method, is admirably lucid and sympathetic. 

Appreciation of Meredith’s poetry has, as Mr. Le Gallienne pointed 
out in his clever study, doubtless lagged behind the acceptance of his 
novels; so that if Mr. Trevelyan has the fresher subject, Mr. Bailey, in 
confining himself to the novels, has the theme of wider appeal. The 
special task he has set himself is to classify Meredith’s fiction and trace 
its literary ancestry—a task which, while not in itself necessarily perti- 
nent to criticism, may be made a harmless and not uninstructive pastime. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Bailey pursues his end with a grim determination 
totally devoid of humor, and the result is sad to contemplate. At the 
outset he arbitrarily divides Meredith’s career into three periods—those 
of the apprentice, the journeyman, and the master-workman—and then 
effects a further trichotomy of the novels into periods of a decade each, 
labelled respectively “period of influenced production,” “period of attack 
upon egoism,” and “period of attack upon conventional ideas of mar- 
riage.” In the interest of complete symmetry he assigns four novels to 
each period, telescoping Sandra Belloni and Vittoria into one for the 
purpose. This is, of course, mere childishness, but its ineptitude dwindles 
to insignificance when Mr. Bailey settles down to displaying Meredith’s 
connections with his predecessors in English fiction. Here is the pursuit 
of the elusive analogy, the game of hunting literary genealogies, reduced 
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to its final absurdity. Meredith is indebted to Bulwer Lytton and Sterne, 
because in Richard Feverel, as in The Cartons and Tristram Shandy, 
there is an uncle who has lost a leg; he is a follower of Fielding because 
he portrays his hero, Richard, as frankly as Fielding set forth the char- 
acter of Tom Jones; he was influenced by Charlotte Bronté to “the real- 
istic presentation of the natural instincts”; in giving us Bessie Berry he 
has borrowed Dickens’s method “of summing up a person in one grand, 
all-containing trait”; the relationship with Thackeray is established on 
a long comparison of the Countess de Saldar in Evan Harrington with 
Becky Sharp; Rhoda Fleming was produced “under the direct influence 
of works by Richardson, Dickens, and George Eliot,” and reflects the 
manner of Charles Reade. If in this condensed catalogue of similarities 
I have been unfair to Mr. Bailey, I have at least been kinder than I 
should be in quoting his puerilities at greater length. 

No sane criticism is to be expected of a man engaged in this fantastic 
chase. We might expect to learn from Mr. Bailey that The Adventures 
of Harry Richmond is, “in the opinion of some critics, an improvement 
upon T'he Ordeal of Richard Feverel” ; that Harry himself is “a stick” ; 
that Meredith did not look upon “the presence of passion in men and 
women as working a necessary degradation of character”; that in The 
Tragic Comedians “there is almost a complete absence of the aphorisms 
and epigrams which readers of Meredith always expect.” Such pro- 
nouncements have the value only of the horrible example. The only 
thing of worth in Mr. Bailey’s book is an alphabetical list of Meredith’s 
characters, and some statistics as to their number. 

Mrs. Henderson, undertaking a comprehensive consideration of Mere- 
dith’s works in chronological order, has given us the best general survey 
of them that we possess. Four of the twenty-two chapters, dealing with 
the poems, are furnished by Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, whose criticism, 
generally illuminating, sometimes misses its point because of an effort at 
oversubtlety. This fault cannot in general be attributed to Mrs. Hender- 
son. Her judgment is sober, her admiration tempered by a sense of 
proportion. In her comparative estimates she has inevitably challenged 
the disagreement of Meredithians. I do not know that any one has ever 
cited Evan Harrington or Rhoda Fleming as the greatest of his novels, 
but each of the others has its champions. Mrs. Henderson will probably 
have the majority with her in her high estimate of Richard Feverel; on 
the other hand, she flouts the popular opinion in her rather low evaluation 
of Diana, and it may reasonably be felt that she does something less than 
justice to The Egoist. Acknowledging with more admiration than liking 
the marvellous energy of The Amazing Marriage—surely an unparalleled 
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achievement for a man close on seventy-—she passes over with scarcely a 
word the opening chapters, which contain some of the most memorable 
writing Meredith has ever done. Indeed, she might well have found 
place in her chapter on “Minor Characteristics” for some notice of the 
novelist’s First Chapters. 

But these negative faults are trifling. Mrs. Henderson has devoted 
some admirable pages to the consideration of Meredith as a critic, a 
capacity in which his Essay on Comedy represents his highest attainment. 
It is scarcely possible to praise this work too highly, and every one who 
knows it will surely agree with Mrs. Henderson in her enthusiasm for 
“the completeness, the precision, the finality of what is said.” It is from 
her analysis of this essay that Mrs. Henderson proceeds to her most 
pregnant generalization with regard to Meredith’s spirit and aim. “The 
main theme of his novels, and indeed of many of his poems, is the purifi- 
cation of rebellious and intemperate youth: a purification which to his 
mind can only be effected by experience in the main painful to the natural 
Ego; by an Ordeal which he invariably conceives as fiery.” This is the 
theme on which, in his greatest works, Meredith looses the Comic Spirit. 
For Mr. Trevelyan’s assertion that he is “the inspired prophet of sanity” 
is but another way of proclaiming him the great Comic Poet in English 
fiction. This is, as it seems to me, the largest possible summing up in a 
single formula of Meredith’s genius (with the additional advantage that 
it goes far to explain the limits of his audience). Like all formule, it is 
insufficient ; Richard Feverel proves this, to say nothing of the very title, 
The Tragic Comedians, which, as Mrs. Henderson remarks, might in 
itself provide subject-matter for an essay. But it sets at once in the 
right light the wonderful group of Meredith’s hugest creations: Sir 
Austin Feverel, Wilfrid Pole, Roy Richmond, Beauchamp, Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, Sigismund Alvan, and Victor Radnor: characters of 
infinite variety, differing immeasurably from one another, leaning now 
to the mere grotesque and now to the downright tragic; but all fulfilling 
in degree the test of true Comedy, which is “that it shall awaken thought- 
ful laughter.” Edward Clark Marsh. 


TILLEY’S RABELAIS' 


Ir was one of time’s revenges that the author of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, when once he had passed beyond the ken of his contemporaries, 
should have been interpreted in the light of his creations. He had not 
lacked enemies in his lifetime, for there is nothing which so hurts the 


‘Rabelais. By Arthur Tilley. The French Men of Letters Series. Philadel- 
phia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Frenchman as ridicule. This genial giant, this Homer of buffoonery, 
had laid about him lustily, and the Sorbonne and the Parliament of 
Paris were slow to forgive the good-natured scoffer who had amused a 
century at their expense. They did not even wait until he had departed. 
They condemned his books ; they accused him of heresy. Maitre Francois 
probably smiled, and with that combination of shrewdness and tenacity 
which marked him always, withdrew to Metz and prepared another 
volume in the prologue to which he was dextrously to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the king. The large body of his readers showed a strange 
lack of interest in the life of this unwearying Titan, who, like his con- 
temporary Leonardo, and like the arrow of the philosopher, seemed to 
find rest in motion, and who was forever changing his habitat in the end- 
less search for truth. After he had died, early in the ’50s—we do not even 
know the exact year, though it was most probably 1553—the making of 
his biography was given over to the popular imagination. He became 
the hero of episodes not unworthy of a place in his own humoristic epics. 
The ardor of humanism was already a fading flame. The Catholic 
Reaction was once more to mark the limits beyond which “the eternal 
spirit of the chainless mind” was no more to range at will. The Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew’s Day was not far ahead, and the Renaissance 
had already passed its floreat. It is not strange, therefore, that men 
should have forgotten that Rabelais who had been the reverent disciple 
of Erasmus and the familiar of the choicest spirits of his time. Neither 
do we hear much mention of the skilled physician. Yet the learned 
translator of Plato, Etienne Dolet, who was to die at the stake, had said 
of him in Latin verses that he could “recall the dead from the very gates 
of Pluto.” They thought of him as a lover of casks and laden boards, a 
glutton, a franc-buveur, the hero of colossal orgies to whom Sir Toby’s 
cakes and ale must have been indeed but lenten fare; for when he spoke 
of wine it was by the hogshead, and the cakes of Grandgosier are proffered 
in cartloads. There was something in this view to hold the fancy, and 
it was still taken seriously by a critic no less great than Taine. We quote 
the brilliant lines from the English Literature, where he is contrasted 
with Swift: 

He must not in this be compared to Rabelais: that good giant, that drunken 
doctor, rolls himself joyously about on his dunghill, thinking no evil; the dung- 
hill is warm, convenient, a fine place to philosophize and sleep off one’s wine. 
Raised to this enormity and enjoyed with this heedlessness, the bodily functions 
become poetical. When the casks are emptied down his throat, and the viands 
are gorged, we sympathize with so much bodily comfort; in the heavings of this 
colossal belly and the laughter of this Homeric mouth, we see, as through a mist, 


the relics of bacchanal religions, the fecundity, the monstrous joy of nature; these 
are the splendors and disorders of its first births. 
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Rabelais had already been dead three hundred years when in 1857 
M. Rathery made the first attempt to write a life which should be based 
on evidence; and when the unauthenticated tales had once been swept 
away the remaining data were found to be astonishingly meagre. A very 
little has since come to light, through the efforts of the French Rabelais 
Society, which founded in 1903 the Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes. 
Among these contributions, one of the most important has been that 
of the president of this society on the Voyages of Pantagruel. All this 
later work is thoroughly familiar to Mr. Tilley, and he begins his 
present volume well equipped by his previous studies in the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. Tilley is not a brilliant writer. He is scholarly, conscientious, 
exact, erudite, and is deservedly recognized as the best-informed English 
authority on this period of French literary history. Yet for all his 
gleaning, the gathered facts make but a very slender sheaf in which much 
is straw. The positive information which in the present state of our 
knowledge can be given amounts but to this: We do not know when he 
was born, nor yet do we know exactly where, whether at Chinon or La 
Deviniére ; in any case, it was in this neighborhood, in Balzac’s country, 
that fertile “garden of France” to which the Pantagruelist returns so 
fondly in his work, and which to him remained ever the ideal land, “more 
pleasant and temperate than Tempe in Thessaly, scented, smiling, and 
pleasant as is the country of Touraine.” It is here, therefore, that in 
all likelihood he spent a youth about which it is safest to say that we 
know practically nothing. He became a Franciscan; was transferred 
to the Benedictines; and after leaving the University of Montpellier, 
where he completed the medical studies which he had presumably begun 
at Paris, we catch at intervals only fleeting glimpses of him, at Lyons, 
Rome, Paris, Chinon, Aigues Mortes, Turin, and Metz, as he goes 
vagabonding through his century. Aside from the really treasurable 
note to Erasmus, very few of his letters have survived, and these 
show signs of having been tampered with. Most interesting and char- 
acteristic is the one written from Metz to Du Bellay, whose physician 
he had been. It is given in full by Mr. Tilley and we quote but a few 
sentences : 


Indeed, my lord, unless you take pity on me I know not what I am to do, 
unless in the extremity of despair I take service with some one about here to 
the detriment and evident loss of my studies. It is not possible to live more 
frugally than I do, and you cannot make me so small a gift from the abundance 
of goods that God has placed in your hands [he enjoyed the revenues of five sees 
and fourteen abbeys] but that I can manage, by living from hand to mouth, to 
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maintain myself honorably, as 1 have done up to the present, for the honor of the 
house from which I came on my departure from France. 


One wonders just exactly what the author of Gargantua means by 
frugally. It was an age of sumptuousness and excess. Rabelais’s cor- 
respondent, this same Jean Du Bellay, when already on the eve of his 
departure from Rome, had thought best to have a hundred tuns of Italian 
wine brought to his cellars; and not many years before, as we learn 
from Symonds, Leo X. and his cardinals had banqueted with Agostino 
Chigi, supping on ragouts of parrots’ tongues and fishes from Byzantium, 
tossing when they had finished the golden platters through the opened 
windows into the Tiber. We are quite certain that Rabelais was no 
ascetic; so much is plain from his works. ‘The vine has never had a 
devouter worshipper; the solution of the great questions of philosophy 
lies in the cup, and it is his famous bottle that contains all the mysteries. 
How much of this was imaginative, and how much the reflection of per- 
sonal experience, we cannot tell. It does not seem probable, however, 
that this learned guest of popes and kings had spent any large portion of 
his years at tavern tables. La Bruyére, that student of character, has 
recorded the conviction of many a later investigator when he repeated in 
despair, “He will remain an enigma,” and it seems now as if he had 
spoken for all time. 

If the facts are, therefore, few, Mr. Tilley’s narrative is unnecessarily 
diffuse and clogged with irrelevant erudition. We are given, for instance, 
a paragraph on “Ludovico Ricchieri, better known as Ceelius Rhodiginus, 
a native of Rovigo (Rhodigium), who resided some years in France in the 
reign of Charles VIII.,” etc. The result is what a Frenchman has called 
peri-biography ; he is occasionally writing around rather than about his 
subject, and the life of Rabelais at his hands becomes dull, dry, and 
heavy. The strictly biographical portion, however, thus comes to occupy 
a fairiy large bulk in his volume. It is followed by long detailed synopses 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel, which will interest primarily students 
unfamiliar with the works, and the book concludes with two chapters on 
Rabelais’s Art and Rabelais’s Philosophy. 

Ste. Beuve has said that the majority of readers go through their 
Rabelais with long strides, like one who crosses a square covered with 
mud. Mr. Tilley is not one of these. His study has been thorough, as 
we might have expected from the author of the French Literature of the 
Renaissance, and he writes with some sympathy. Readers of French will 
miss in this volume, however, the grasp, the insight, and the charm of 
style that mark that excellent work of Stapfer’s, Rabelais, Sa Personne, 
Son Génie, Son G2uvre. This book has evidently been of much service to 
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Mr. Tilley, and it is strange that he should have made no mention of 
this fact either in his preliminary discussion of his sources or in the body 
of his work. 

In the prologue to his Gargantua, Rabelais had already compared his 
book to the bone, which the dog, if he would suck its marrow, must 
break, and the question of its interpretation has been an open one from 
that day to this. His was an age of diverse tendencies and startling 
contradictions. That king’s sister, Margaret of Navarre, to whom one 
of the books of Pantagruel is dedicated, was at once the priestess of 
Platonic love and the compiler of libidinous tales as gross as Boccaccio’s 
worst and not often redeemed by his art. It was the century of Leo X., 
of Cellini, of Francis I., Mary Stuart, Brantéme, and Henry III. In 
Rabelais the medieval mind of France had escaped from the cloister, 
from its centuries of bondage, had looked about upon the earth and the 
body, and found them good; to him, monk and doctor, there was nothing 
in the spiritual or physical world either forbidden or obscene. He must 
know the savor of everything; like Ulysses, would drink life to the lees. 
He was unconscious as nature, and his was the enormous laughter of 
great waters. He climbed the Apennines for the inaccessible flower, and 
he lusted for the hidden truth as his friends the humanists for the manu- 
script unseen. He had followed in imagination that truth over the seas 
and to the wonderful islands of Pantagruel, and now and then he had 
glimpsed her o’er the flood or in the copse. His work is the record of 
that search, jumbled, unspeakably monstrous and uncouth often, and 
again clear, calm, with an epic grandeur and simplicity. Those who 
have been repelled by his unabashed glorification of the body have turned 
away like M. Faguet to tell us that there is nothing here. This lover of 
the purée septembrale is a mocker and a mystagogue. Common sense 
only is his portion; he has no philosophy either original or profound, or 
even very useful. Mr. Tilley, with other lovers of Rabelais, has looked 
deeper and has found wisdom. We believe he is right; for one does not 
spend many years in exile, and loving one’s life so immensely, yet live in 
peril of the stake, for the mere fun, buffoon though one might be, of 
telling empty, hilarious tales. He was the earth-spirit, and tried as he 
dared and could to reveal the huge, compelling truth; but that spirit is 
hampered by its medium, and Rabelais, that radical of the Renaissance, 
that arch-individualist, was bound and gagged by those conservative 
forces of his time, and of every time, the Church and the State. 

Certain readers will feel, however, that Mr. Tilley has given us a 
rather too orthodox Rabelais. So frank a questioner could not in that 
age freely speak his mind and his silence must not always, therefore, be 
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taken as a mark of acquiescence, for had he been any more explicit than 
he is in Gargantua he would never have lived to write Pantagruel. It 
will be remembered that the rule of his delightful Abbaye of Thelema 
was: “Do as you please, Fay ce que vouldras.” 


Christian Gauss. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ECONOMICS 


In the following fortuitous group of books on history and social 
science are found excellent types of the literature that makes up the 
rather dry annual grist in this department of human knowledge. There 
is—rarest of all—the book of an enthusiast and a scholar, so clearly and 
interestingly written as to be attractive to all; the careful, intensive study 
of a limited but important subject, which will unfortunately find but 
few readers outside the ranks of specialists; a more popular and dis- 
cursive treatment of a broader subject by a college professor; a loose 
and rambling series of lectures by a practical man on the subject he is 
supposed to know best; a couple of volumes containing what purports to 
be the result of a thorough investigation by a man with a thesis to prove 
and determined to make the facts prove it; and finally an admirable, well- 
balanced piece of historical writing by a well-equipped scholar. Most of 
the books are exceedingly timely and deal with problems of to-day; 
judged by this test, complaint cannot be made that the American student 
is an unpractical recluse. They are of unequal merit, some indeed with 
but little, but they probably represent fairly the character of work done 
in these fields to-day. 

That the story of successful accomplishment in science is as interest- 
ing as that of achievement in exploration, or war, or art, is abundantly 
proved by Professor Duncan’s book.’ A veritable fairy tale of science 
is unfolded as the author describes the triumphs of chemistry in the field 
of industry. The Chemistry of Commerce contains an account of the 
more recent discoveries in industrial chemistry, and has for its double 
purpose the popularization of this knowledge and to convince the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of the applicability of science to manufactures. It 
will doubtless surprise, and perhaps shock, the average American business 
man to learn how slow to appreciate and appropriate the discoveries of 
science he has been and how far behind other nations he has fallen in 
the struggle for industrial supremacy in those lines in which science 


‘The Chemistry of Commerce. By Robert Kennedy Duncan. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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can be made the servant of manufactures. As a striking instance of this 
may be cited the manufacture of glass, which, according to Professor 
Duncan, is “conducted on a basis of crass ignorance” and “is a story 
of confusion and waste” to such an extent that “it is a fine relief to turn 
from this chaos of American manufacture to the scientific, orderly prac- 
tice of the glass manufacture ‘across the water.’” On the mechanical 
side of production, on the other hand, the author accords American 
manufacturers the highest praise ; here they “need acknowledge no peer.” 
The account of the actual achievements of science in industry reads like 
the story of Aladdin’s lamp—only in this case it is true. Of especial 
interest to the lay reader will be the author’s account of the fixation of 
the free nitrogen in the air for use as a fertilizer in agriculture and in 
the arts. The making also of artificial indigo and other dyes, of non- 
breaking incandescent lamps and Welsbach mantles, of artificial rubies, 
of “thermit,” the marvellous welder of broken steel and iron parts, of 
glass lenses, the production of alcohol and its application to industrial 
uses, of artificial perfumes, of patent medicines, the use of cellulose in 
the manufacture of paper, artificial silk, cotton fabrics, flax, and jute— 
these are some of the wonderfully interesting subjects that are described, 
so untechnically and simply that they can be understood by one who has had 
no training whatever in chemistry or physical science. Professor Duncan 
has been eminently successful in popularizing the secrets of the laboratory, 
and has been aided by the command of an easy style that carries the 
reader successfully over a few unavoidable chemical formulas and tech- 
nical descriptions. The book should have great practical influence as 
well as popular appreciation. 

Investigations have been made in various lene of the standards and 
cost of living, notably by Mr. Charles Booth in London and Mr. Rowntree 
in York, but none more careful or interesting that that by Mrs. More.” 
She chose for the scene of her investigation that part of New York City 
known of old as Greenwich Village, and there made an intensive study 
of two hundred wage-earners’ families with whom she was brought into 
friendly contact by her residence at a social settlement. The results of 
this study form an extremely interesting “human document,” and while 
statistics abound, they are far from being dry. One sees the constant 
struggle to meet the unceasing demands upon purse and strength, the 
thrift and economy, the endeavor to maintain a decent standard of living, 
and the not infrequent failures as a result of death, lack of employment, 
or bad habits. And yet the picture is by no means a dreary one. The 


*Wage-earners’ Budgets. By Louise Bolard More. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 
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reader has no feeling of utter discouragement such as that with which he 
concludes the perusal of Rowntree’s description of the very poor in York. 
The average income of these two hundred families was $851, and their 
annual expenditure was $836, leaving an annual surplus of $15. This is 
a very slight margin between independence and poverty, and in the case 
of one hundred and fifty-three families there was either a deficit or no 
surplus. The families with a large number of small children showed 
the largest deficits. The sickness of the wage-earner, an industrial de- 
pression, or other similar cause may easily bring such a family—indus- 
trious, sober, and thrifty—below the margin. Mr. Hobson held that 
irregularity of employment was the greatest evil of the working classes, 
and the present study goes to verify that contention. Mrs. More empha- 
sizes a fact which doubtless appealed to her with peculiar forcee—the im- 
portance of the housewife. Through her hands pass about nine-tenths of 
the average expenditures and upon her character and training depends in 
large measure the standard of living and of comfort of the family. Mrs. 
More finds that the wife who has had training in domestic service does 
best, but all do surprisingly well, though the need of systematic training 
in sewing, cooking, etc., is woefully apparent. There is no sentimentalism 
in the portrayal of conditions or appeal to the emotions in this book, 
which may safely be commended to the thoughtful and well-to-do citizen 
who wishes to know from evidence furnished by themselves how the other 
half lives. 

The book by Professor Commons’ is written with his customary vigor ; 
though the author’s thesis nowhere obtrudes itself, the object of the work 
seems to be to prove the desirability of selection of immigration, not 
merely its restriction. The viewpoint from which immigration is first 
regarded is that of the political scientist. Democracy consists not merely 
in equal opportunities before the law; its successful operation requires 
also equal ability of classes and races to use these opportunities. Lack- 
ing either of these, democracy becomes in fact oligarchy. For the success 
of democratic government Professor Commons holds that three basic 
qualities must be present: intelligence, manliness, codperation. How far 
these conditions have been, or are being, met in our foreign-born citizens 
is the test which must be applied in judging the whole question of im- 
migration. The author discredits the theory which finds in race ancestry 
or race intermixture the explanation of American eminence, and finds 
the reason rather in the choice selection which—at least until recently— 
has obtained among immigrants, and the opportunities for development 


1Races and Immigrants in America. By John R. Commons. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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which this country has always afforded. The changed character of recent 
immigration is attributed largely to the changed character of industry ; 
races that would have failed utterly as pioneers are now able to find 
places as unskilled laborers in our complex industrial organization. This 
movement has been induced and fostered by ship-owners and employers 
of labor. Our attitude towards the question of immigration will be de- 
termined, thinks Professor Commons, according to whether we view it 
from the standpoint of the production or distribution of wealth. If we 
fasten our attention on the enormous undeveloped resources of our coun- 
try we will approve of the incoming of additional laborers. If, on the 
other hand, we regard rather the severe competition, the low wages, and 
the threatened reduction in the standard of living, then we will favor the 
restriction of immigration. Professor Commons’s attitude is influenced 
decidedly by the latter considerations, and he advocates raising the stand- 
ard of immigrants—possibly by the application of a physical test. 

In his latest book’ Mr. Haines tells us he intends to discuss the rela- 
tions of railways as servants of the public—their privileges and obliga- 
tions as common carriers. His training and traditional prejudices as 
ex-vice-president of an important railroad soon prove too much, however, 
for his good intentions, and he lapses into the orthodox individualistic 
attitude of a practical railroad man. He attacks, naturally enough, the 
“cost-of-service” theory as a basis for fixing rates, and proceeds to elab- 
orate a theory of his own which shall be free from the vagueness of the 
theorists. A reasonable rate, he thinks, should be “an average rate for 
an average service.” How such a rate could be determined, whether it 
would be reasonable in all cases, and how it could be applied, are left 
quite unsettled, nor do they seem quite clear to the author. His idea 
seems to be, however, that somewhere between the cost of service to the 
railroad as a minimum and the value of the service to the shipper as a 
maximum, the reasonable rate must exist, “and the most reasonable rate 
ought to be that in which the profit to each of the parties to the trans- 
action is most evenly balanced.” So the difficult question of rates is 
found after all to be merely a problem in division. Mr. Haines thor- 
oughly approves of the principle of pooling; of federal legislation regu- 
lating the railroads he has little good to say, and of government owner- 
ship still less. He condemns the wastefulness of the freight service of 
the American railways because the average speed of freight trains is 
only twenty-five miles a day, when it might be twenty-five miles an hour, 
including stops for loading and unloading! Coming from a practical 


1Railway Corporations as Public Servants. By Henry 8. Haines. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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railroad man and engineer, such a statement is astonishing, to say the 
least. Other similar utterances seem to indicate that the book was 
hurriedly compiled and failed to receive proper revision; it certainly did 
not receive adequate proof-reading. 

In the two books’ by Mr. Meyer we have a severe arraignment of gov- 
ernment operation of industry. Mr. Meyer leaves no doubt in the minds 
of his readers as to his attitude toward state ownership, for in the preface 
he proclaims himself to be “old-fashioned” enough to oppose it strongly. 
In a previous book, on Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, he had 
pictured the complete failure of municipal trading, and in these two 
volumes he portrays in like manner the utter inefficiency of the national 
government in its management of the telegraph and in its treatment of 
the telephone. Government ownership in England is held up as a terrible 
example to warn the American public from similar ventures and mistakes. 
And, as pictured by Mr. Meyer, there is no redeeming feature in the long 
chronicle of stupidity, ignorance, incapacity, mismanagement, and politi- 
cal intrigue which make up the state operation of these industries. A 
remarkable feature is the regularity with which intelligent business men 
and statesmen, so soon as they are entrusted with the management of 
public affairs, are afflicted with incapacity. They seem to lose all busi- 
ness acumen, and unfailingly reduce the industry to an unprofitable 
basis. Accordingly, Mr. Meyer condemns the nationalization of the tele- 
graphs, and their subsequent operation by the state, especially the reduc- 
tion in rates. That the government should manage the industry for any 
other than a purely commercial purpose is inconceivable to the author, 
whose sole criterion for efficiency is net profits. But the gravest charge 
that he brings against the policy of government ownership of the tele- 
graphs is that the existence of a large body of civil servants constitutes 
a dangerous political force; their chief crime so far is that they have 
successfully electioneered for higher wages. The story of the telephone 
in Great Britain is not an account of state ownership, but, according to 
Mr. Meyer, of the indefensible and unfair restriction of a private enter- 
prise by the government, because its telegraph monopoly is threatened by 
the competition of that business. After reading the catalogue of misdeeds 
and shortcomings on the part of the government, one cannot but wonder 
whether “the failure of public opinion to protect the people from abuse 
and misuse of power by the state and municipality” is as complete or 
“the blindness of the British people to their interests as consumers of 


‘The British State Telegraphs. By Hugo R. Meyer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great Britain. By Hugo R. Meyer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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the services offered by the public-service companies” as astounding as Mr. 
Meyer would have us believe. As may be imagined, such a black case 
against government management of industry is not secured without some 
distortion of facts; statistics abound and give a vraisemblance of finality 
to the discussion, but a careful selection of only those favorable to his 
case absolutely vitiates the conclusion. It is to be regretted that ob- 
jectivity and fairness should have been sacrificed so completely to the 
Moloch of individualism. 

In complete contrast with the books just described stands the volume 
of Professor Dewey. The last published number of the American Nation 
Series, it fully sustains the reputation of its companion volumes. The 
author had well qualified himself for his task by writing The Financial 
History of the United States, for in no period of our history have 
economic and financial problems pressed to the front so completely as 
during the years covered by this volume. The silver agitation, the tariff, 
labor disturbances, trusts, and the national supervision of railroads, con- 
stitute the subject matter of just one-half of the sixteen chapters in the 
book. The period was an unsettled one, and no well-defined policies are 
discernible in the shifting and confused legislation, while the vacillation 
of the electorate is shown in the fact that in twelve years the Republican 
and Democratic parties had simultaneous control of both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government only two years each. A 
silver law enacted and repealed, two tariff laws within four years, an in- 
come tax law passed only to be declared unconstitutional—all these indi- 
cate inconsistency and uncertainty in legislation. On the other hand, 
portentous labor disturbances, a severe financial panic and depression, 
and the rise of a new political party of discontent among the farmers of 
the West, point to unsettled economic conditions. Consequently, the ex- 
planation of the political controversies is to be found in the more funda- 
mental economic and social struggle that was going on, and which found 
such uneasy expression. Of the men who come to the front during this 
period, Professor Dewey gives unstinted praise to President Cleveland ; 
the latter’s attitude to the civil service, to organized labor, to the tariff, 
to silver and currency legislation, to expenditures, pensions, and internal 
improvements, and his foreign policy—all meet with warm approval. 
The characterizations of other prominent men are eminently fair and gen- 
erally sympathetic. Forces and measures, however, rather than men, call 
for treatment in the history of such a period, and in analyzing and esti- 
mating these Professor Dewey is at his best. The events described are 

‘National Problems, 1885-97. By Davis Rich Dewey. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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of such recent occurrence that it is not easy to view them in the right 
perspective. Professor Dewey has, however, been fair, critical, impartial, 
and discriminating in his judgments, and he has given us the best—as, 
indeed, almost the only—history of this period. 


Ernest L. Bogart. 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS! 


THE Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas, which were first printed in the 
original French at a time when Dumas was being widely discussed, ac- 
claimed and abused as a playwright, but had as yet hardly given a 
thought to those prodigious romances which have carried his name to 
every corner of the civilized world, are now, after nearly three-quarters 
of a century, being presented in English in a thoroughly adequate and 
admirable form. The delay has been a long one; yet there is no reason 
for expressing astonishment. Vastly interesting as the Memoirs are, 
they show us a Dumas who was no more the great man of the decade 
of 1840-50 than the d’Artagnan of the yellow Rosinante, cudgelled 
by lackeys in the courtyard of the inn at Meung, was the seasoned 
Lieutenant of Musketeers who conveyed in safety the young King, the 
Queen Mother, and the Cardinal from the threatened Palais Royal to 
the Court at St. Germains. To carry on the analogy, it is as if one were 
to sit down to read of the career of the said Jonas d’Artagnan in a new 
version of ten volumes and were to find two volumes devoted to anec- 
dotes of the doughty Gascon’s doughty ancestors, three or four more 
filled with stories of his own boyhood pranks and early impressions, and 
the last chapter of Volume X bringing him, let us say, to the point where, 
after his sinister experience with Milady De Winter, he is about to set 
out for the siege of La Rochelle. Very entertaining it all would be, but 
how about the forty or fifty more unwritten volumes which should have 
thrown fresh light on the affair at Armentiére, told us new adventures 
of the immortal four during the wars of the Fronde, elaborated the de- 
tails of their participation in the restoration of Charles the Second and 
added a deeper poignancy to the chapters dealing with the last melan- 
choly years? 

Yet in appraising the Memoirs for what they are, this view of the 
matter is not even poor criticism—it is no criticism at all. If they do 
not carry the reader to the point where he can watch the geneses of 
M. De Monte Cristo, Les Trois Mousquetaires, La Tulipe Noire and Les 


‘My Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Waller. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. Six volumes. 
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Quarante Cing, the Memoirs go far toward convincing him that the 
hand that wrote them was the master hand that moulded the great 
romances by which the name and fame of-Dumas endure. The verve, 
the invention, the sprightliness, the ease and raciness of dialogue, are 
unmistakable. Even the very blunders, exaggerations, and misrepre- 
sentations carry conviction. In the composition of these Memoirs Dumas 
was no more conscientious on the score of historical accuracy than he 
was in the construction of his romances. He was always ready to “play 
ducks and drakes” with facts, and when he tells of a probably apocryphal 
conversation between his father and General Napoleon Bonaparte he 
adds to the cold-blooded method of Livy a riotous invention that is all 
his own. Yet, as has been said, these very extravagances have a sweep- 
ing significance. They tend utterly to confound the charges of his 
enemies that he always received the credit that should have gone 
to his collaborators. There is no occasion to question the sound justice 
of the terms “Dumas Legion” and “Dumas et Cie,” or to doubt that in 
later life Dumas put his name quite unscrupulously to a few hundred 
volumes with the writing of which he had absolutely nothing to do. 
But with the really great novels it is another matter. The spirit of 
these is reflected in the Memoirs as much as it is remote from any of 
the writings of Auguste Maquet, who in 1856 and again in 1858 brought 
forward a claim to the right to be declared fellow-author of eighteen of 
the most famous Dumas romances. Undoubtedly Maquet did something. 
There seems to be no question that it was to his idea that we owe the 
chapters of M. De Monte Cristo dealing with Marseilles and the Chateau 
d’If. Dumas had begun the book with the scenes describing the carnival 
at Rome. Beyond this Maquet made “researches.” As Mr. Andrew 
Lang has pointed out, perhaps he discovered that Newcastle is on the 
Tweed and that the Scottish army of Charles the First largely consisted 
of Highlanders. Perhaps he suggested that Charles might wish to hear 
a mass on the eve of his execution. Perhaps at times he even blocked 
out a chapter which Dumas out of sheer indolence left standing like that 
dismal chapter describing Charles the Second at Blois in the beginning 
of Le Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

The story of the birth and heritage of Dumas is an old story now, 
so old that its repetition is pardonable only on the ground that the 
clearest comprehension of it is necessary in approaching the Memoirs. 
In 1760, Dumas’s paternal grandfather, Antoine Alexandre Davy de la 
Pailleterie, sold his property in France, and went to establish himself in 
the island of San Domingo. There he took to live with him a full- 
blooded negress by the name of Louise-Cessette Dumas. Whether there 
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was a marriage or not is doubtful, but of the union was born, in March, 
1762, Thomas Alexandre Dumas, the father of the novelist, who, at the 
age of eighteen, went to France and enlisted in the Queen’s Guards. 
Many tales are told of this mulatto’s courage and physical prowess. He 
seems to have been a kind of dark-skinned Porthos, with a good deal of 
the giant musketeer’s naiveté, obstinacy and directness of character. 
It was said of him that he could lift a horse by gripping the animal 
between his knees and seizing a beam overhead with his hands. On 
one occasion he was charging at the head of his regiment when the way 
was blocked by a wall. One by one he threw his men over the wall 
and then climbed it himself. He served with distinction during the 
wars following the Revolution, rising to the rank of General. In 1792 
he married the daughter of an inn-keeper at Villers-Cotterets, and after 
a few months of quiet life, left his home for another period of tempestu- 
ous years. Of his career between 1793 and 1801, the first volume of the 
Memoirs narrates a thousand anecdotes. He served in the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, Italy and Austria. It was Bonaparte himself who, upon receiving 
General Dumas after his heroic conduct at the Bridge of Clausen, gave 
him the title of the “Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol.” Later, in Egypt, 
the First Consul and his General fell out, and Dumas’s career as a 
soldier came to an end. He returned to France, settled down at Villers- 
Cotterets and at the age of forty, when his son was but a child, died, 
leaving his widow in straitened circumstances. Madame Dumas went 
to live with her father and mother, taking her children with her. All 
the details of these years and the years immediately following are nar- 
rated at length in the Memoirs. The most trivial episode, a fishing trip, 
a new book, a village crime, is developed into an entire chapter. Of 
more importance are the pages dealing with the boy’s impressions of 
political events. Napoleon, after his return from Elba, passed through 
Villers-Cotterets on his way to Ligny and Waterloo. 

He was to set off from Paris at three o’clock in the morning; so he should 
pass through Villers-Cotterets about seven or eight o’clock. 

At six o'clock I was waiting at the end of the Rue de Largny with the most 
able-bodied portion of the population, namely, those who could run as fast as the 
imperial carriages. But really the best way to see Napoleon would be where the 
relays were to be changed, and not as he drove by. 

I realized this, and, as soon as I caught sight of the dust of the first horses, 
a quarter of a league away, I set off for the posting-house. 

As I approached, I heard the rumble of wheels behind me coming nearer. 

I reached the posting-house, and on turning round I saw the three carriages 
flying over the pavement like a turbulent stream, the horses dripping with sweat, 


their postilions got up in fine style, powdered and beribboned. Everybody rushed 
for the emperor’s carriage, and naturally I was of the foremost. 
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He was seated at the back, on the right, dressed in a green uniform with 
white facings, and he wore the star of the Legion of Honor. 

His face was pale and sickly-looking, as though his head had been clumsily 
carved out of a block of ivory, and it was bent slightly forward on his chest; 
his brother Jerome was seated on his left; and the aide-de-camp, Letort, was 
opposite Jerome, on the front seat. 

He lifted his head, looked round him, and asked: “Where are we?” 

“At Villers-Cotterets, sire,” some one replied. 

“Six leagues from Soissons, then,” he answered. 


Ten days later brought to the little village the story of the débacle. 
At this time young Dumas was thirteen years of age. On account 
of the poverty of the family, his mother had destined him for the priest- 
hood. But, to quote Andrew Lang again, Dumas had nothing of 
Aramis, except his amorousness, and ran away into a local forest, rather 
than take the first educational step toward the ecclesiastical profession. 
After this his education was unsystematic, though in a measure an 
education that went far toward equipping him for his career. Before 
he was eighteen he went into a solicitor’s office, but, finding the work 
hardly to his liking, deserted his post, and in company with a friend 
made his way to Paris. The first few years in the great city were 
precarious ones. He had already builded fine day-dreams of stage 
triumphs, but while waiting for the realization he eked out an existence 
by various clerkships. His first literary work bringing remuneration 
was the writing of verses to accompany pictures; a task which, about 
the same period, was being dignified by the example of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. Meanwhile he was writing industriously on his plays and 
his triumph came with the literary revolution of 1830. With Hugo, 
Gautier and Alfred De Musset, he was in the thick of the fray. Henri 
III and Christine made him one of the most prominent figures in Paris, 
and, in cultivating this position, his abundant vanity led him to ex- 
tremes which far surpassed the red waistcoats of Gautier. 

From this point on the Memoirs become a series of pictures devoted 
to his own glorification and to his impressions of his contemporaries. 
In a writer of less clarity it would be positive chaos. The story of a 
single play, such as Antony—the birth of the seed idea, the develop- 
ment of the plot, the rehearsals, the misunderstandings with actresses 
and with managers—is spread over two or three volumes. Above all, 
there is everywhere the breath of characteristic indiscretion—the indis- 
cretion of a great, generous, unmoral and inordinately vain baby. Be- 
yond the genius, the Memoirs show you prophetically the figure of the 
Dumas of twenty-five years later, fiddling in a Paris restaurant, in order 
to hold a little longer the attention of a thoroughly sated public. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ENGLAND 


THERE are some interesting points of contrast and of resemblance 
between Mr. Hueffer’s England and the English and Mr. Howells’s 
London Films.t Each author is frankly impressionistic and each is very 
anxious that the reader should not mistake an account of personal states 
of emotion for a statement of fact. Accordingly each warns the reader 
at many points that the significance of the picture is matter for personal 
interpretation. But the literary purpose of Mr. Hueffer is so strong that 
he cannot help finding the significant at every turn. Like most recent 
writers of national description, he is bound to see something symbolical 
or infinitely characteristic in nearly everything that befalls him. Riding 
into London on the top of an electric van he sees a steam crane at work 
on an upper story of a building. 

The thin arm stretched out above the street, spidery and black against a 
mistiness that was half sky, half haze; at the end of a long chain there hung 
diagonally some baulks of wood turning slowly in mid air. They were rising 
imperceptibly, we approaching imperceptibly. A puff of smoke shot out, writhed 
very white, melted and vanished between the house fronts. We glided up to and 
past it. Looking back I could see down the reverse of the long perspective baulks 
of timber turning a little closer to the side of the building, the thin extended arm 
of the crane a little more foreshortend against the haze. Then the outlines grew 
tremulous, it all vanished with a touch of that pathos like a hunger that attaches 
to all things of which we see the beginnings or middle courses without knowing the 
ends. It was impressive enough—the Modern Spirit expressing itself in terms not 
of men but of forces. We gliding by, the timbers swinging up without any visible 
human action beneath their motion. No doubt men were at work in the engine- 
belly of the crane, just as others were very far away among the dynamos that 
kept us moving. But they were sweating invisible. That too is the Modern 
Spirit: great organizations run by men as impersonal as the atoms of our own 
frames, noiseless and to all appearances infallible. 


This illustrates, by the way, certain qualities of Mr. Hueffer’s style— 
its verbal superabundance, its insistence on effect and above all its concern 
with the “Modern Spirit” which typifies itself very obligingly and ap- 
pears in capital letters on many pages of the book. 

Mr. Howells finds aristocracy typified in one of the regular spaces 
enclosed by low iron barriers in Hyde Park where of a Sunday afternoon 
very distinguished-looking people whom he felt to be of the highest social 
value are to be seen. 

There was especially one enclosure which seemed consecrated to the highest 
comers; it was not necessary that they should make the others feel that they were 
not wanted there; the others felt it of themselves and did not attempt to enter 


that especial fairy ring, or fairy triangle. . . . Not only the women old and 
young had the aristocratic air which is not aggressive, the patrician bearing 


‘England and the English. By Ford Maddox Hueffer. New York: McClure, 
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which is passive and not active and which in the English seems consistent with 
so much that is human and kindly. . . . The spectacle is a condition of that old 
secure society which we have not yet lived long enough to have known and 
which we very probably never shall know. Such civilization as we have will 
continue to be public and impersonal like our politics, and our society in its 
specific events will remain within walls. It could not manifest itself outside 
without being questioned, challenged, denied; and upon reflection there might 
appear reasons why it is well so. 


But this is the exception with Mr. Howells. Older than Mr. Hueffer 
by some forty years he has his lust for the deeply significant under better 
control. Race traits and the Modern Spirit and the genius of a nation 
do not buttonhole him on every corner. Indeed he would probably have 
been embarrassed by the large matters which England told Mr. Hueffer 
in a burst of confidence. His book is not, like Mr. Hueffer’s, “an inter- 
pretation,” but a very small beer chronicle of « brief London visit varied 
by some short railway journeys in search of American origins. He tells 
of the slow London spring, and the delicate greens of the English foliage, 
and his quest for lodgings and how he liked them when he found them, 
and the English complexion, and what the women wore, and a day at 
Hampton Court and a day at Henley, and some poor people he saw, and 
some polite, and some very dull conversation he overheard. 


How should a young couple on an omnibus-top imagine that a stranger in the 
seat opposite could not help overhearing the tender dialogue in which they 
renewed their love after some previous falling out: 

“But I was hurt, Will, dear.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, dear.” 

“IT know, Will, dear.” 

“But it’s all right now, dear?” 

“Oh, yes, Will, dear.” 

Could anything be sweeter? I am ashamed to set it down; it ought to be 
sacred; and nothing but my zeal in these social studies could make me 
profane it. 


Whatever may be the social value of this anecdote, no “zeal in social 
studies” can account for the details of this volume. They must be very 
exact, these details, for no man’s fancy would be at so sad a business as 
inventing them. But, as we all know, life to Mr. Howells is a very 
democratic affair and one event is as good as another, and those of us 
who read his novels will always maintain that it is more exciting to 
follow one of his women while she buys a hat than most heroes through 
a single combat. He has too often disproved the triviality of common 
things for us to blame his choice of subject. But the details of London 
Films remain details from beginning to end, and the question that arises 
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after reading about each one is, True, but why mention it? It is a diary 
without any point of view and without the distinction and the agreeable 
personal quality which Mr. Howells usually imparts to his minutia. 
It is accurate observation at its worst—seeing as the hen sees, closely but 
to no articulate purpose. It is too late now for a book of conventional 
American pother about London cabs and fogs and restaurants and his- 
toric places and literary associations and people “who looked as if they 
had just stepped out of” some book or other. 


In the London shops I did not think women were so generally employed as in 
our own, or those of the Continent. But this may have been a conclusion from 
careless observation. In the book stores, to which I most resorted, and which I did 
not think so good as ours, I remember to have seen but one saleswoman. 


It is to escape these things that we instinctively shun the returned 
American traveller. There is very little of Mr. Howells in the narrative 
and no more of England than in the average school-teacher’s letters 
home. It is all very disappointing and may be dismissed in Mr. Howells’s 
own words, which he applied to Professor Barrett Wendell’s American 
Itterature. It consists of material “which a magazine editor would 
think twice before rejecting, as lacking in a certain final freshness.” 

Mr. Hueffer’s book, on the other hand, is really amusing. He has 
compounded for himself a style out of Henry James and other writers. 
He has a keen sense of journalistic values. Nothing has happened to him 
in vain—for purposes of publication. His incidents all point a moral, or 
somehow express the spirit of the people. He is writing, as he tells us, 
exclusively for Americans, and for that reason, presumably, cares less for 
what he says than for an impressive manner of saying it. It is in the vein 
of H. G. Wells’s Future in America, which put this country in a nutshell 
in six weeks. In other words, it is of the essence of gigantesque jour- 
nalism, that curious modern handicraft whereby huge bodies of mankind, 
grand divisions of the earth’s surface, hemispheres and the like are re- 
duced to convenient size, easily grasped by the average reader. Mr. Huef- 
fer’s theories about the race are always embodied in concrete instances: 


If the Englishman of to-day loves animals, it is because he sees to some extent 
in every beast a little replica of himself. Other peoples may see in a field-mouse a 
scientific phenomenon, or in a horse an implement meant to be used. But the 
Englishman sees in the little creature a tiny replica of himself; he “subjectivizes” 
the field-mouse; he imagines himself tiny, filled with fears, confronted by a giant. 
In flowers even, to some extent, he sees symbols of his own chastity, boldness, or 
endurance; and in old buildings he recognizes a quality of faithfulness, old service, 
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and stability that he himself aspires to possess. On this account the modern 
Englishman feels toward these things very definite and quite real affections. 


But in this international impressionism the main point is not the 
source of the writer’s emotions, but whether the emotions are entertain- 
ingly expressed. Who cares, for example, whether there ever was any- 
thing in the visible world at all resembling Henry James’s American 
Scene? It is interesting mainly as Mr. James’s personal phantasmagoria. 
Take the single item of American teeth. Everywhere Mr. James went 
he was beset with the most remarkable rows of beautifully preserved teeth, 
and at times he could neither see nor think of anything else. Yet the very 
next traveller reported that whatever way he turned he looked down vistas 
of the most horrid fangs or gazed into utter toothlessness. Each found 
the matter typical. That indeed is the essential thing in all writings of 
this class—whatever is seen must be typical. Mr. Wells met an Oneida 
manufacturer of chains and plated spoons, who had no other interest than 
chains and spoons. The type, said Mr. Wells, of industrial America. 
Matthew Arnold met a Manchester bottle-maker who believed only in 
bottles. Here, said Mr. Arnold, is industrial England personified. The 
literary observer is so much more literary than observant that we have 
long since ceased to hold him to account for anything but our entertain- 
ment. When he meets his old friends in a new land he never knows them. 
He is forever re-discovering human nature and declaring it highly char- 
acteristic of the country. 

But Mr. Hueffer’s book is the result of many years’ experience, and 
experience full of zest and variety. He is a native of England, but partly 
of alien blood, and swings easily from the insular point of view to the 
comparative. He seems to have tried a dozen modes of life, and to have 
pried a little way into every subject that has occurred to his mind, just 
far enough to form some sort of a theory about it, and then jump to 
something else. Despite its crudities and epigrams and its preposterous 
sub-title, “An Interpretation,” and the still more preposterous attempts 
to live up to it, and despite, above all, the author’s lack of any sense of 
humor, the book as a whole leaves a most agreeable impression, a sense of 
intimacy, and of an eager, candid, youthful spirit behind it all—the 
sort of person to be liked and laughed at. He is at his best in the chapters 
on English country life, “Between the Hedgerows,” “Across the Fields,” 
“In the Cottages,” which are full of stories and little incidents, told 
simply and with genuine feeling. Reviewers gencrally have quoted rather 
unfairly his more tremendous passages, and to redress the balance we 
present the following: 


One gets, if one be at all sensitive, odd little shocks and emotions in the fields. 
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I have myself dug very late in a potato patch, after many hours in a hot day. 
There comes a time when one cannot leave work; one goes on as long as light holds, 
even if it be only the light of the stars. The whitened apple trunks stand out like 
the pillars of an aisle down by the hedge; the glow of the supper fire dances visible 
in reflection on the cottage ceiling, the sound of the brook becomes important in a 
windless dusk. And the air having grown cool after the sun had set, I have thrust 
my hand into the earth to feel for potatoes and found it flesh-warm. After all the 
heat seemed to have departed from the world, it was like coming in contact with a 
living being. 

But indeed in the intense solitude of field work the mind exhausts its material 
topics. And of material topics there are few enough in the country and its cot- 
tages; so the mind of the man who is much employed along the hedgerows turns 
inward very often and exhausts itself in metaphysical speculations. This is more 
particularly so at dusk, when not only is there less to think about, but less to see. 
In the countryman’s mind there arise superstitions about beasts and birds, theories 
of life and of the universe, even new religions. He will be extraordinarily callous in 
the face of death; but he will be wonderful in his speculations as to what will 
happen after death. 


Frank Moore Colby. 


SONNETS 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


ARS LONGA 


Nor thy great gifts, 0 God! I would not be 
A prophet honored in an alien clime, 
Or send my name trumpeting down through time, 
Selling my manhood for a memory ! 
So should I fade into the shows of me: 
My joy become the reason of a rhyme, 
My pain, a figure in the pantomime, 
My love, a light over an unknown sea. 


Give me but what thou givest all mankind: 
A little faith in that I labor for, 
A friend whose name I daily think to bless, 
A woman in whose eyes 1 seek and find, 
Children mysteriously mine—no more 
Than common, ordinary happiness! 
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ANDANTE 


Now gently falls the long, sweet summer day 
To blossom-breathing dimness. The sharp wings 
Of chattering swallows touch with mystic rings 
The shadowy pool. The last wide western ray 
Glows tawny-crimson. And from far away 
Each breeze that stirs the timorous poplar brings 
The moan of herds, the call of feathered things, 
The laugh and song of little ones at play. 


All beauty. Pain and passion seem as tar 
From this calm spot as yon great city, spread 
Behind the smoke-topped mountains, where the breast 
Of patient earth sobs to the ceaseless jar 
Of steel on stone, the clash of bells, the tread 
Of slumberless millions. Here is only rest. 
Brian Hooker. 


RAVENNA 
BY HENRY TYRRELL 


I cAME unto that place of old renown, 
Ravenna, by the marish-border’d sea— 
An immemorial shrine of Italy; 

The glamour rests of Rome’s imperial crown, 

On glittering fane and mausoleum brown ; 

Of Dante’s dream, of Bayard’s chivalry, 
Of Byron, and of Shelley: Yet for me, 
One later memory all these could drown. 


Here is the grove of hallowed pines that gave, 
In Liberty’s most dark and desperate hour, 
A refuge to the never-conquered brave, 
And peace to one strong heart it could not save: 
Here, marked perchance by some red wildwood flower, 
Anita Garibaldi’s lonely grave. 
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WHY FIVE ACTS? 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


In the eighteenth century, both in England and in France, every 
stately and ponderous tragedy and every self-respecting comedy obeyed 
the obligation imposed by long tradition and duly stretched itself out 
to the full measure of five acts, no more and no less. It felt bound thus 
to distend itself, even though its theme might be far too frail for so huge 
a frame, and even though the unfortunate author often found himself at 
his wit’s end to piece out his play’s end. Any one who has had occa- 
sion to read widely in the works of the eighteenth-century dramatists 
cannot fail to feel abundant sympathy for the harassed playwright who 
called plaintively on Parliament to pass a law abolishing fifth acts alto- 
gether. This unduly distressed dramatist was an Englishman; but about 
the same time a Frenchman, weary of contemplating the frequent empti- 
ness of the contemporary tragic stage, sarcastically remarked that, after 
all, it must be very easy not to write a tragedy in five acts. 

Yet if tragedy was to be written at all, it had to have five acts, since 
a smaller number would not seem proportionate to a truly tragic subject. 
But why five acts? Why was five the number sacred to the tragic muse? 
Why did even the comic muse expect it? Why does Mr. George Meredith, 
discussing comedy, declare that “five is dignity with a trailing robe; 
whereas one, or two, or three acts would be short skirts, and degrading” ? 
Why not three acts or seven? Why was it that any other number of acts 
was unthinkable—or at least never thought of ? 

Questions like these seem to have floated before the mind of that 
learned lawgiver of the drama, the Abbé d’Aubignac; and in the English 
translation of his treatise, The Whole Art of the Stage (London, 1684), 
we can see that he came very near putting to himself the query which 
serves as a title for this paper: “ Poets have generally agreed, that all 
Drammas regularly should have neither more nor less than Five Acts: 
and the Proof of this is the general observation of it; but for the Reason, 
I do not know whether there be any founded in Nature. Rhetorick has 
this advantage over Poetry in the Parts of Oration, that the Exord, 
Narration, Confirmation and Peroration are founded upon a way of dis- 
coursing natural to all Men. . . . But for the Five Acts of the Dram- 
matick Poem, they have not been framed upon any sound ground.” 
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That this division of a drama into five parts was accepted in every 
civilized country as the only possible division seems very strange, indeed, 
when we consider that there is really no artistic justification for it, nor 
any logical necessity. Like every other work of art a play ought to have 
u single subject, a clearly defined theme; in other words, it ought to have 
what is known as Unity of Action. There is no denying that some of 
the greatest artists have, now and again, been tempted to deal with two 
themes at the same time, combining these as best they could in a single 
work at the risk of leaving us a little in doubt as to their intention. 
Raphael did this in his “Transfiguration ;” Shakespeare did it in The 
Merchant of Venice; Thackeray did it in Vanity Fair; and Tolstoi did 
it in Anna Karenina. There is no dispute as to the high merit of these 
works; and yet such a bifurcation of interest is always dangerous. In 
itself, it might fairly be called inartistic; and it is found only infre- 
quently in the works of the most accomplished artists. In the immense 
majority of acknowledged masterpieces the interest is carefully centred 
in a single subject. In the @dipus of Sophocles and in the Othello of 
Shakespeare, in the Scarlet Letter of Hawthorne and in the Smoke of 
Turgenev, the action is single and unswerving, sweeping forward irre- 
sistibly to its inevitable end. 

If, therefore, we accept the Unity of Action as a general rule binding 
upon all artists, we can hardly deny that the most obviously natural 
urrangement for the story is to set it forth in one act, without any inter- 
mission or subdivision whatsoever—a single action in a single act. 
Since, however, every action must have a beginning as well as an end, a 
play in two acts might also justify itself. But it is the play in three acts 
which we are bound to recognize at once as possessing the ideal form, 
since it enables the dramatist to show, each by itself, the three parts 
which Aristotle declared to be essential to a well-constructed tragedy— 
the Beginning, the Middle, and the End, each presented in an act of its 
own. No truly logical division of a single subject is admissible except 
this into the three necessary members of the theme. To put a play 
into more than three acts is possible only by halving one or another 
of these three essential parts. In a four-act play the Beginning may 
be split into two acts; and in a five-act play the Middle may also be 
subdivided. 

The logic of the three-act form, and the convenience of it also, are 
so obvious that, ever since the tyranny of the Procrustean framework in 
five acts was abolished in the middle years of the nineteenth century, 
practical playwrights of all countries have favored it more and more. 
The young Dumas used it in his later plays; and so did Ibsen, that 
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consummate master of stagecraft, emancipated from empty tradition, 
but profiting shrewdly by every available device of his predecessors. If 
the four-act form is also popular to-day, this seems to be because the 
modern dramatist, intending a play in three acts, finds himself forced 
by sheer press of matter to subdivide one of the essential members, as 
Mr. Pinero had to do in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Mr. Jones in 
The Liars. Even the opera which liked the large framework of five acts, 
when Scribe was writing librettos for Halévy and Meyerbeer, is now con- 
tent with only three, since Wagner revealed his genius as a dramatist in 
the books he devised for his own musical setting. 

Candor requires a record here of the fact that the worthy Freytag 
in his Technic of the Drama, a treatise always a little academic, and 
now not a little old-fashioned, accepted without cavil the five-act form 
and even attempted to justify it by asserting that there are in fact five 
divisions of a tragic action. He symbolizes the arrangement of a drama 
in a pyramidal structure, declaring that it ascends from the Introduc- 
tion to the Climax and then descends to the Catastrophe. Obviously, 
these are only different terms for the Beginning, the Middle and the End. 
But he vainly imagined two other members, the Rise, which intervenes 
between the Introduction and the Climax, and the Fall, which he inserts 
between the Climax and the Catastrophe. Obviously, again, this is an 
explanation after the event; and it seems to have its origin solely in his 
acceptance of the five-act form. And he was forced to abandon his own 
theory when he considered honestly certain of the masterpieces of the 
modern drama. He admitted it to be “impossible that the single acts 
should correspond entirely to the five great divisions of the action.” He 
asserted that “in the Rising Action, the first stage was usually in the 
first act, the last sometimes in the third; of the Falling Action the 
heginning and the end were sometimes taken in the third and fifth acts.” 
Yet he failed to see that if he made this admission he cut the ground 
from under his feet, and that there was no longer any acceptable reason 
for his insistence upon the five-act form. 

Freytag had no doubt at all as to the necessity of the division into 
five acts. He received it with blind faith, as though it had been pre- 
scribed by divine authority. Yet, if he had chosen to explore the early 
history of the drama in his own tongue, he would have found Hans Sachs 
sometimes extending his plays into six acts and even into seven. And 
if he had cared to consider the drama of the Spaniards he would have 
seen that the most of the plays of Calderon are in three acts—a division 
which the great dramatic poet of Spain had taken over, as he had taken 
over so much else, from his masterful predecessor, Lope de Vega. In his 
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interesting and illuminating little treatise on the art of writing plays 
Lope de Vega gave the credit of establishing the three-act form to 
Virues. Plays had previously been written in four acts; as Lope puts it 
pleasantly, “the drama had gone on all fours, like a child; and truly it 
was then in its infancy.” 

Freytag ignored or was ignorant of Hans Sachs and Calderon; his 
mind was fixed on Goethe and Schiller, and also on Shakespeare, upon 
whom the two German poets had more or less modelled themselves. The 
tradition of the five-act form might not obtain in the earliest German 
drama as it did not obtain in the Spanish; but it was firmly established 
in the later German drama, in the English and in the French. It is 
easy to see that the later Germans derived it from the French and the 
English; but where did the French and the English get it? Where 
could they get it? No such division existed in the medieval drama, in 
the mysteries and in the miracle-plays, out of which the drama of every 
modern language has been developed. No such division existed in the 
Greek drama, which has served as a standard and as a stimulus to the 
drama of every modern literature. A Greek tragedy was represented 
without any intermission in a single long unbroken act; and if a sequence 
of three plays was sometimes to be seen performed one after another on 
the same day, and dealing with successive stages of the same story, this 
trilogy might suggest a division into three parts, not into five. Nor is 
any hint of the duty of dividing a tragedy into five parts to be discovered 
anywhere in Aristotle. 

And yet we must go back to the Greek theatre if we want to see why 
it is that the Femmes Savantes of Moliére and the School for Scandal of 
Sheridan are each of them in five acts. But it is not from a Greek that 
we get the law that this division was obligatory on all self-respecting 
dramatists ; it is from a Roman, writing at a time when the drama of his 
own language had been ousted from the stage by pantomimic spectacle 
and by gladiatorial shows. It is Horace, who, in his epistle on the art 
of poetry, declares the necessity of five acts: 

Ne brevior, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula quae posci vult et spectata reponi. 


Sir Theodore Martin has rendered this in an English rimed couplet, 
which does not completely convey the meaning of the two Latin lines, 
but which will serve to show the rigidity of the rule laid down by the 
Roman poet: 


Five acts a play must have, nor more nor less, 
To keep the stage and have a marked success. 
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But this still leaves us groping in the dark. Why did Horace declare 
this law? What warrant had he? What put the idea into his head? 
These are questions answered by a French scholar, M. Weil, in one of his 
ingenious and learned “Etudes sur le Drame Antique” ; he explained that 
Horace derived much of his theory of the poetic art from the Alexandrian 
critics, and more particularly from the writings of a certain Neoptolemus 
of Parium. Probably the Alexandrian authors of tragedy had been led 
to adopt a division into five acts by following the example of Euripides, 
whose practice was not uniform, but who tended to reduce to four the 
number of the lyric odes in his tragedies, thus separating the purely 
dramatic passages into five parts. 

In Athens the drama had been slowly evolved out of the tragic songs. 
The Greeks did not put a chorus into tragedy, as some of the eighteenth- 
century critics seemed to suppose; they put a tragedy into their chorus. 
In the surviving tragedies of Aischylus, the earliest of the three great 
dramatic poets of Greece, we discover that the choral odes are more 
abundant than the dialogue which carries on the plot. In the extant 
plays of his mighty successor, Sophocles, the drama is seen emerging 
triumphant, but the lyrical passages are still frequent and important. 
In the later pieces of Euripides, the third and most modern of the Attic 
tragedians, we note that the drama has almost wholly disengaged itself 
from the lyric out of which it sprang. In Alschylus and in Sophocles 
the number of choral odes and the number of episodes, of purely dramatic 
passages in dialogue, is never fixed, varying from play to play as the plot 
might demand. But in Euripides the choral odes are more detached from 
the drama; beautiful in themselves, they seem to exist rather for their 
own sake than in any integral relation to the play itself. And apparently 
Euripides was far more interested in his play, in his plot and in his 
characters, than in these extraneous lyric passages, so he reduced them 
to the lowest possible number, to four, serving, so to speak, as exquisite 
entr’acte music, separating the pathetic play into five episodes in dialogue. 

The Alexandrian tragedians came long after Euripides, and to their 
sophisticated taste his pathetic and emotional plays appealed far more 
than the austerer and manlier masterpieces of his two great predecessors. 
Seemingly, they accepted his form as final; they may even have left out 
the choruses altogether; and their tragedies had five separate episodes— 
in other words, five acts. It is these last Alexandrian tragedies, com- 
posed in the decadent days of the Greek drama, which seem to have 
served as the model for the dramatic poems of Seneca, the eloquent 
rhetorician, although he frequently took over the theme and often more or 
less of the structure of certain of the dramas of Euripides. 
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The tragedies of Seneca are to be considered rather as dramatic poems 
than as real plays, since they were apparently intended not really for 
performance by actors in a theatre, before an audience, but for 
recitation by a single elocutionist in a private house, much as a pro- 
fessional reader of our own time might recite unaided a more or less 
dramatic poem by Shelley or Byron or Browning. Coming long after 
Horace, Seneca unhesitatingly accepted all of the restrictions insisted 
upon by the Latin lyrist, including the purely academic limitation of 
the number of speakers taking part in any dialogue to three, a limitation 
absolutely absurd in a poem not intended for actual acting and not 
forced to conform to the accidental conditions of the Attic stage. Obey- 
ing also the other rule which he found in Horace’s codification of the laws 
of dramatic poetry, the Hispano-Roman rhetorician was careful always 
to cut up his play into five parts. But he saw his profit in retaining the 
chorus, since this could be made to serve as the appropriate mouthpiece 
for the elaborate passages of elocutionary splendor in which he delighted. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Italian scholars of the Renaissance 
followed the practice of Seneca and the precept of Horace. They were 
far more at home in Latin than they were in Greek; and they could 
hardly help reading into Greek literature what they were already familiar 
with in the authors of Rome. To them Seneca was as imposing as 
Sophocles, and Horace was almost as weighty as Aristotle. When an 
Italian scholar-poet turned from criticism to creation, the tragedies he 
conscientiously composed obeyed all the rules, and his dramatic poems 
were as academic as those of Seneca, in that they were intended not for 
production by professional actors in a regular theatre before spectators 
who had paid their way in, but only for an occasional performance by 
the author himself, assisted by a few of his friends, before a little group 
of cultivated admirers of antiquity, contemptuous of the real public. 
These soulless dramatic poems intended for declamation by amateurs 
before a gathering of dilettantes are now seen to be merely literary curi- 
osities, having little connection with the real drama made for the regular 
theatre with its myriad-minded body of real playgoers. 

Just as these Italian dramatic poems were imitations of Seneca, so 
the French dramatic poems, composed a little later, were imitations of 
these Italians and also of Seneca, more or less indirectly. They were 
the imitations of an imitation, aping the outward form of the drama, but 
empty of all genume dramatic spirit, artificial in passion and high- 
flown in rhetoric. And there are early English attempts at this same 
sort of academic tragedy, more imitative still, since we can see in them 
the commingled influence of the French and of the Italians immediately, 
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and also of the remoter Seneca, whom they revered as the exemplar of 
true tragedy. Such a play is Gorboduc, loudly praised by the scholarly 
Sidney, and even on one occasion acted by main strength. In all these 
imitations, English and French and Italian, we find the stately chorus 
abounding in lofty rhetoric; and we find also and always the division 
into five acts. But in the folk-theatre, which the scholar-poets scorned 
and out of which the living drama was to be developed, there is no trace 
of any division into acts. In the mysteries and in the miracle-plays, 
and in the chronicle-plays which grew out of them, there are numberless 
episodes each complete in itself, and never combined artificially into 
acts. The composer of any one of these folk-dramas conceived his story 
as a continuous narrative shown in action; and he gave no thought to 
the number of divisions, or of episodes, of separate scenes, or of acts that 
it might seem to have. 

Tragedy has ever been held to be more elevated than comedy and 
more worthy; and comedy has continually accepted the conditions more 
appropriate to tragedy. Since the dignity of tragedy demanded a 
division into five acts, comedy was also subjected to the same rule. So 
it is that we find the scholarly authors of the two earliest of English 
comedies, Ralph Roister Doister and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, know- 
ing what was expected of them, and giving the five-act form to both 
of these amusing plays. But these two comedies, almost contemporary 
as they are with the academic and undramatic tragedy of Gorboduc, are 
far superior to it in adaptability for actual performance. They are not 
intended only to be recited; they can be acted easily and profitably. As 
we study them we see that the outward form may be derived from the 
comic dramas of Plautus and of Terence, but that the inner spirit is 
that of the English folk-theatre, of the robust medieval farce-writers, 
of the unknown humorist who has left us the laughable and veracious 
scene of Mak and the shepherds. 

Scholars as they were, the authors of these two comedies did not 
scorn the primitive plays of the plain people of their own time. They 
did not despise the unpretending folk-drama which was then pleasing 
the populace. They took stock of it, and found their profit in so doing. 
They saw that to be raised up to the level of literature it needed only 
to be chastened and stiffened. They accepted the living tradition of 
play-making as it came down to them; and in this tradition they shaped 
their humorous fantasies, adding the higher polish and the more adroit 
plot which they had learned to appreciate in the Latin comic dramatists. 
They accepted the native play, bare as it was, and they enriched it by 
bestowing on it as much as it could carry of the finer art of the Romans. 
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Thus it is that the authors of Ralph Roister Doister and of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle may have pointed out the path of progress to the au- 
thor of the Comedy of Errors, whereas the authors of Gorboduc, con- 
temptuously rejecting the folk-theatre of their own day and idly imitat- 
ing the classicist imitations of the Italians, thereby relinquished what- 
ever direct influence they might have had upon the growth of tragedy 
in England. 

Both Ralph Roister Doister and Gammer Gurton’s Needle were 
probably written for performance by college boys; and they have not a 
little of the brisk heartiness and of the broad horse-play to which we 
are accustomed in the college pieces of to-day. It was for performance 
at court that Lyly wrote the most of his plays, which lack the vivacity 
and the liveliness distinguishing the two college comic dramas, but which 
reveal a far better understanding of the drama than was possessed by 
the authors of Gorboduc. Lyly again is careful to divide his plays into 
five acts. But his contemporaries, Greene and Peele, writing solely for 
the professional playhouses, were bound by none of the rules which 
might be expected in college or at court. Whatever their own scholarly 
equipment, when they wrote for the professional players, they followed 
unhesitatingly the traditions of the contemporary playhouse. As play- 
wrights they were the direct heirs of the anonymous and ignorant de- 
visers of the medieval drama. They had a story to set on the stage; 
they ingenuously chose a succession of more or less effective episodes ; and 
they carelessly cast these into dialogue with little thought of form or 
of construction. Never do their plays contain matter enough for five 
full acts; and no such framework was ever in the mind of either of these 
dramatic poets. In the original editions of their pieces we find no 
division into acts and scenes; and if this needless and misleading 
subdivision is to be found in later editions, it is the doing of misguided 
editors. 

In what are accepted as the earliest editions of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 
the most widely popular of all the pre-Shakespearian plays, the text is 
actually divided into four acts. But this division is not structural ; it is 
almost accidental, as though it was an afterthought inserted at the last 
moment into the copy intended for the printer and never in the mind 
of the playwright himself when he was preparing the prompt-copy for 
the actors; and Shakespeare, who followed Kyd in more ways than one, 
apparently followed him in this also. In the folio edition of his plays 
published after his death, a division into five acts has been made; but 
the task has not been done any too skilfully. Mr. William Poel has 
suggested that it was perhaps left to the printers to do, the influence of 
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Ben Jonson having been powerful enough to establish the theory that 
a self-respecting dramatist would never fail to cast his tragedies in the 
five-act form. Mr. Poel pointed out that no division into acts is to be 
found in any one of the quarto editions published in Shakespeare’s life- 
time; and he denied that Shakespeare conceived his plays in accordance 
with any such subdivisions. Some of them, the Comedy of Errors for 
one, which can be acted in the space of an hour and a quarter, are far 
too slight for so huge a framework. 

The fact is that Shakespeare was a professional playwright and that 
he had no merely academic theories. In composing his plays he fol- 
lowed unhesitatingly the principles that had guided his immediate 
predecessors. He was seeking ever to give the play-going public what 
it had been accustomed to enjoy in the theatre, better in degree, no 
doubt, but the same in kind. Like these predecessors he kept to the 
traditions inherited from the medieval mysteries; and he thought in 
terms, not of acts and of scenes, as a modern playwright is forced to 
do, but of a continuous narrative shown in action. There is no reason to 
suppose that he would have approved of the attempt of the editors of 
the folio to cut up his plays, each into five acts. There is every reason 
to suppose that he would have been greatly annoyed if he could have 
foreseen the way in which later editors have chosen further to subdivide 
the acts into an infinity of scenes—a subdivision which we may be sure 
was never his intent. 

Nowadays we have been so accustomed to read Shakespeare in one or 
another of the trim and tidy modern editions, with a division into acts 
and into scenes, each of which indicates a change of place and each of 
which seems to suggest a change of scenery, that it is only by a reso- 
lute effort of the will that we are able to shake off the prepossessions 
derived from this misleading and confusing presentation of his text. 
Probably even to-day a majority of those who enjoy reading Shakespeare 
would be surprised to be told that there is no warrant whatever for this 
alleged change of scene and for these superabundant subdivisions of his 
story. Many of these readers would be taken aback by the unexpected 
discovery that all this cutting up of Shakespeare’s text was the work of 
his commentators, with Rowe at the head of the procession. Some of 
these readers would feel as though they were deprived of a precious 
possession if they had only an edition in which all this useless machinery 
was swept away. 

And yet this is just the edition which is demanded by the present 
state of Shakespearian scholarship and which is now made possible by 
our new understanding of the Elizabethan theatre, with its rude plat- 
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form thrust out into the yard, so different from our modern theatres in 
which the stage is withdrawn behind a picture-frame. The Tudor plat- 
form-stage is wholly unlike the picture-stage of to-day; but it is very 
like the “pageant” or the scaffold on which the mysteries and miracle- 
plays were presented. In other words, the theatre for which Shake- 
speare wrote was medixval in its methods; it was not at all modern. It 
was to the simple conditions of the medieval theatre that Shakespeare 
adjusted himself, rude as those conditions may now appear to us who 
are accustomed to the sumptuous picturesqueness of our own luxuriant 
playhouses. 

In accepting the theatre as he found it, and in availing himself of 
all its possibilities, such as they were, Shakespeare showed his usual com- 
mon sense. Only by striving to reconstruct for ourselves in our mind’s 
eye, as it were, the playhouse where he plied his trade and earned his 
living, can we come to any adequate appreciation of his art, of his 
craftsmanship as a playwright, of his dramaturgic skill. And in any 
honest effort to understand how his mighty dramas were originally pro- 
duced by himself and by his fellow-actors in the round O of the wooden 
Globe Theatre, unroofed, and unlighted except by the dingy daylight of 
Northern Europe, we need always to keep fast in our mind the fact 
that all preconceptions are false that may be derived from our memory 
of latter-day performances in theatres of a type which the Elizabethan 
dramatists could not foresee and of which the conditions are often the 
exact opposite of those they accepted without hesitation. That is to say, 
the most profitable way to reconstruct mentally the Tudor playhouse is 
to banish from our minds every impression made by our modern theatre 
with its elaborate complexity and to study out for ourselves the simple 
circumstances of performance in the Middle Ages. _To go back, and 
then to look forward as best we can, and by means of whatever imagina- 
tive effort may be needful—this is fruitful, and this alone will give us a 
satisfactory perspective. To look back, and to try to read into the past 
the practice of the present—this is fatal. And as a first step toward 
the proper standpoint, we must cast out our traditional belief that 
Shakespeare accepted the classicist formula of five acts, proclaimed by 
Horace and employed by Seneca. 

It may be doubted also whether not a few dramatists writing later 
than Shakespeare would not have done well to claim the liberty he and 
Lope de Vega chose to exercise at will. Racine, for one, had sadly to 
stretch his Athalie to fill out the five-act framework which he had ac- 
cepted blindfold. Schiller, for another, might have gained a swifter 
compactness for his play if he had left out the needless fifth act of his 
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William Tell and rolled his fourth act into his third. And Victor Hugo 
had to manufacture a fourth act for Ruy Blas, so slightly related to his 
main story that it was cut out of the English adaptation. 

Brander Matthews. 


SONGS AND SONG-WRITING 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


WHEN the creative artist sets about the composition of a sonnet or a 
sonata, his mind is fixed rather upon the expression of his idea than upon 
the technical laws of the form in which he is to express it. If his form 
is one already fixed by the usage of his predecessors, its laws are at his 
fingers’ ends, and he follows them subconsciously ; if his form is original 
with himself, or still in the fluid stage of artistic evolution, he is helping 
to make its laws as he works. But after many artists have written 
sonnets, and their custom has developed into fixed laws of the form, it 
is time for the critic to induce and to formulate, from an examination 
of their work, the laws which govern and define it. In doing this, the 
inductive critic in nowise presumes to impose upon the artist any arbi- 
trary rules of his own devising. His business is to examine and define 
artistic species as the zoologist classifies the species of animal life; to 
codify the custom of creative artists; and to formulate from the con- 
sensus of their successful practice explicit canons of criticism and defini- 
tions of form, for the guidance of artists to come. 

Definition in this sense begins where the dictionary leaves off. To 
say that a drama is a “theatrical composition” is merely to guard against 
misuse of the word; but when Brunetiére points out that the essence of 
drama is the struggle of human wills, he performs a service to all 
dramatists to come. Criticism is thus the handmaid of creation. Dic- 
tionaries pregnantly explain that a song is a short poem intended to be 
sung. It is the purpose of this essay to examine in detail what such a 
definition means ; to formulate tentatively the laws which appear implicit 
in successful songs of the past; in the hope that the attempt may suggest 
some matter of interest both to the few who make songs and to the many 
who sing or listen. 

* A song isa sung poem. But the poetry of Isaiah set to the music of 
Handel cannot be called song without conscious torturing of the term. 
The “Hallelujah Chorus” is not, in any natural terminology, a song; 
neither is the so-called “Choric Song” of the Lotos-Haters. Certainly, 
the one is great vocal music, the other a great lyric poem; but the 
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Marseillaise, O Mistress Mine, Annie Laurie, The Old Folks at Home, 
aside from all question of musical or poetic merit, are just as certainly 
songs and nothing else. One would hardly speak of Siegfried’s song in 
the second act of Gitterdimmerung ; one would hardly speak otherwise of 
Amiens’s songs in As You Like It. Evidently there is here some con- 
fusion of terms; only the worse confounded by the multitude of generic 
words literary and musical—chorus, hymn, air, lyric, ballad, madrigal— 
which in ordinary use distinguish without defining. And the first step 
in an analysis of song-form must, therefore, be toward a reasonable re- 
striction of the term. 

Now, the song, unlike any other art-form—except, perhaps, Gothic 
architecture, or the painted statuary of Hellas—is inherently a union of 
two arts. It is at once literature and music, most perfect in its kind 
when it most perfectly weds the two. The words of the Lohengrin march 
are of as little moment as the music of May Margaret; for the one 
primarily is musical, the other literary. But that setting of perfect 
music unto noble words which is the ideal of song is the very symbol of 
ideal marriage. Song, then, is naturally most musical of literary forms, 
most literary of music; the intersection, so to speak, of the two arts; 
in approaching which, either art foregoes something of its own particular 
quality, to take on, so far as may be, the nature of the other. This is 
reflected in our indiscriminate use of literary and musical terms in 
speaking of the lyrical, and again in our recognition of the song-quality 
in poetry or music alone. I do not know that Rossetti’s Plighted 
Promise has ever been set to music, or Mendelssohn’s “Consolation” to 
words ; but it is as natural to call both songs as to call Hamlet a man or 
Ophelia a woman. 

Song, then, is a dual art. Historically, indeed, we know that it has 
everywhere been at once the earliest form of music and the earliest form 
of literature ; that from this original compromise each developed, evolving 
into difference. To understand, therefore, the nature of the compromise 
involves consideration of the basic and fundamental difference between 
the art of tones and the art of words. In song, literature and music 
are most nearly alike. Where they are most characteristically unlike, 
what is the specific distinction between them? 

In a word, the distinction is this: Literature is thought emotionalized ; 
music is rationalized emotion. That is, the literary idea is in its con- 
ception intellectual: a theorem to be proved, or an abstraction to be em- 
bodied. Thus Retribution is the theme of The Scarlet Letter; Paradise 
Lost is an assertion of eternal Providence; Iago’s warning against Jeal- 
ousy is humanly emotionalized in Othello. To say that vaulting ambition 
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overleaps itself is to propound a theorem ; to dissertate intelligently there- 
upon, as Bacon does in his essay, is still to remain upon the arid 
borderland of literature; to make it incarnate in human passion is to 
create Macbeth. Whereas the musical idea is in conception emotional: a 
feeling, utterly apart from any concrete or sensuous image, purely sub- 
jective, to be expressed through abstract relativity of form. This is a 
far more difficult matter to illustrate or to expound; precisely because 
musical ideas are so unbodied, and musical form so abstractly intellectual, 
that it is hard to speak clearly of them in words without offending the 
musician. Lanier’s metaphor “Music is love in search of a word” says 
the thing; but the reader may well complain that it is indefinite, the 
musician that it is crudely concrete. Lanier the poet speaks of the con- 
cept, the idea of love; Lanier the musician means the emotion of love. 
And here musical expression has a shading and an immediacy wholly 
beyond speech. Who shall distinguish in words between the messages of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and the march in Lohengrin? And who 
can fail to feel the distinction? To talk of the Emotion of Reverie is a 
verbal silliness; but whoever has day-dreamed knows what Schumann 
found no vagueness nor difficulty in saying. That intellectualizing of 
emotion which is the art of music may, however, be at least suggested by 
example. Here is the idea of the first movement of Mozart’s 
Ninth Sonata :* 


*I quote, as sufficiently illustrative, only the first eight measures, from which 
the whole theme is derived. 
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Listen to it. It means something—spring sunlight through baby- 
leaves, perhaps, or autumn afterglow, or child-woman—twenty musicians 
would give you twenty different metaphors, or, better still, refuse to say 
crudely in words what is definitely and precisely said in tones. I am 
quite sensible of the inadequacy of my own suggestions. At any rate, 
you understand it already in your own way. Now, the intellectual de- 
velopment, in this extremely simple movement, consists merely in saying 
over in different ways what has already been said: 


And so on. Here again, in another rhythm: 


And again, and again, through six variations. In all, the harmonic 
scheme remains unchanged, the curve of the melody is the same, the 
key is unaltered—the development is entirely through variety of rhythms; 
as simple, in its way, as the tale of the Three Bears. To consider that 
the same melody might have been variously harmonized, or given suc- 
cessively to different parts; or that another air might have been erected 
on the same harmony; or the whole carried through related tonalities ; 
or that a contrasted theme might have been introduced, in another key, 
and the two developed successively or together in any or all of the above 
ways, and finally brought back to the original key of A—this is to form 
some conception of that intellectualizing of an emotional idea which 
constitutes development in musical form. 

It follows from all this that whereas the whole genius of literary 
form is kinetic, the genius of musical form is static. Literature develops 
a succession of images, a train of thought; music develops various phases 
of one idea. The writer expresses an intellection by saying one thing 
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after another, where the musician expresses an emotion by saying the 
same thing variously. The literary atom is a sentence of two words: tt 1s; 


the atom of music is a concord of two tones: strike 


them successively and the musician still hears a major third. To him, 
moreover, and in some degree to every one, melody implies harmony ; for 
example, one can hardly hear the upper voice of these two measures 


without imagining the sound of the supporting chords, whether he knows 
their names or not. We read a book horizontally, a score vertically; and 
the literary quality of a novel inheres in an intricate succession of events, 
ideas, images; while that which is characteristically musical in a sym- 
phony is the simultaneous sound of several tones, timbres, and rhythms. 
The whole matter is curiously illustrated in this: that the iteration in 
altered phrases which in writing is the very shibboleth of the bungler, is 
in music a touchstone of structural skill. “He doesn’t get anywhere,” we 
say disgustedly of the writer who repeats himself, sentence after sentence. 
But for Beethoven to write over a hundred variations on a single theme 
is a technical triumph; and conversely, for the composer to run out of 
iterative resources in his developments, and to progress constantly to new 
material, is to show precisely the same poverty which the literary tyro 
betrays by too much iteration. Literary form moves in an open curve like 
the parabola; musical form in a closed curve like the ellipse. 

I have dwelt upon this distinction at the risk of tedium, lest I should 
proceed to a conclusion upon insufficiently expounded premises. And 
the reader has doubtless come near to anticipate an application. The 
Novel or the Epic, elaborately consecutive, is absolute literature, just 
as the Fugue with its intricate polyphony, or the Symphony with its 
manifold simultaneous relativity, is absolutely musical. Approaching 
their union in song, both arts become lyrical. Now, the term lyric means 
to the poet a short poem in strophic form expressing a single subjective 
emotion; to the composer, lyric means a short composition personally 
emotional, and in form primarily melodic. For melody is the literary, 
the consecutive, side of music; strophic verse is the phasic, the musical, 
side of literature; and the revealing of personal emotion is the only 
common ground between the two. 

But literature is full of lyrics, and great lyrics, which may in nowise 
be called songs. The line must be drawn more closely to include only 
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the inner class. And here the restriction of performance, no less binding 
upon the song than upon the drama, comes to the fore. There are great 
novels and great poems which have ever been caviare to the general. 
Neither Meredith nor Milton may please the multitude; but a great play 
or a great song without popular appeal is a contradiction in terms. This 
principle has been so thoroughly discussed and accepted as applying to 
the drama that I need only point out the parallel. Like the play, the 
song must touch its hearer not because he is educated but because he is 
human. For Lycidas may live by the estimation of the judicious, while 
the songs in Comus are never sung. A song, to live as a song, must live 
in the common heart; and from the fiat of popular appreciation it has no 
appeal. Ben Jonson’s “See the Chariot at Hand Here of Love” is for- 
gotten but for the scholar, while “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
vastly inferior as lyric poetry, is sung by thousands who never heard its 
author’s name. Evidently, therefore, the finely specific and intellectual- 
ized emotions, which, indeed, are hardly lyrical, are out of the question 
in song. So, too, with all themes delicately personal to an unusual 
nature. On this rock Browning split; Keats never wrote a song; Shelley 
and Byron out of a score of endeavors each produced but one success: 
The Indian Serenade and Maid of Athens. Yet Burns, Tom Moore, 
and a host of lesser poets of commoner feeling and more obvious form 
have easily achieved. For a true song must be simple in expression of a 
communal theme. 

This is almost te say that only a few themes are possible for song. 
The communal emotions are not many. Every one, by virtue of common 
humanity, understands something of Love between man and woman; 
of Patriotism ; of Worship ; of the Joy to live; of Motherhood ; of the Ache 
of Separation. But the emotion of the Lotos-Eaters or On a Grecian 
Urn is no common heritage of humankind; wherefore these and like 
poems are great lyrics, indeed, but not songs. And the whole range of 
song may be denoted in a few phrases. It may possibly be unsafe to say 
that every song is a Love-song, or a Dirge, or a Hymn, or a Drinking-song, 
or a War-song, or a Lullaby, or a Lampoon. Yet I can call to mind no 
famous example which emotionally does not fall under one of these 
heads: My Heart’s in the Highlands and Oft in the Stilly Night 
are both songs of bereavement; Hark, Hark! The Lark is a drinking- 
song of the wine of life; and the barbaric chants of the football field 
are nothing different from the Marseillaise. Certainly, if any great 
song is or will be, whose theme is not some phase of one of the foregoing, 
it must be some feeling equally human and equally communal. 

As to form, moreover, the song-lyric is conditioned by the necessities 
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of union with music. It gives up, as far as possible, the peculiarly 
literary quality of progression; and it adopts the musical development 
of phase and iteration, by dwelling variously upon a single mood, by 
simple and recurrent stanzas, or by the literal repetition of phrase, chorus, 
or refrain. In other poetry these musical devices easily grow irritating ; 
they are beautiful in song, precisely because they are musical. On a 
Grecian Urn is unified emotionally and written in stanzas; but, subject 
aside, its thought moves onward throughout, and its subtly varied stanzas 
are elaborated out of all echo. On the other hand, Sweet and Low 
merely says differently in its second stanza what was said in the first; 
and the whole is compact of echo and repetition upon an emotion as old 
and world-wide as motherhood. Therefore, like all good songs, it sings 
far better than it reads. 

The demands of music impose another condition, more difficult and 
more technical, upon those languages in which, as in English, the native 
prosody is accentual. For since musical rhythm is quantitative, de- 
pending upon relative duration of notes, every song must be written in 
quantity. Our spoken verse is, of course, an intensity-rhythm ; relative 
length of syllables is an accessory, important in imparting sonority and 
smoothness, but unessential. Browning, for instance, habitually dis- 
regards it. But the quantities of an English poem intended for music 
must be as strictly ordered as in classic Greek. It is here the accent 
which is only accessory and may, within reason, be harmlessly overridden 
by the quantitative rhythm of music and words. Now, the laws of 
quantity in English are extremely complex. It is doubtful whether more 
than three or four of our poets have consciously and intellectually com- 
prehended them ; and after some ten years of more than occasional study, 
I am quite unready to challenge the suckling science of modern phonetics 
by attempting their formulation. But fortunately there is no need here 
of that tedious temerity ; since any person with a good rhythmic ear, who 
hears the difference between duration and stress, who remembers that a 
short vowel becomes common before a liquid and long before two sepa- 
rately pronounced consonants, and who has not been scientifically trained 
to the confusion of vowels and consonants alike in one delirious bedevil- 
ment of diphthongs, may readily write and understand English quantita- 
tive verse. 

In Sweet and Low, as always in Tennyson, accent and quantity go 
hand in hand. Any one will notice how the long? first syllable of silver 
balances two syllables in the corresponding line; and the slight crowding 


1In the work dnéde, for example. 
*By position. 
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of consonants in “come from the dying moon, and blow,” which is the 
one imperfection of the song. But how of this? 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath— 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it! 
My part of death, no one so true 
May share it. 


Read aloud, that is, accentually, the rhythm is very ragged, and the 
second stanza is confusingly different. Now read by quantity: 


—_—_—wo-— — 


yo 
Come away, come away,death, 
ee ee ee 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
a ee She — 
Fly away, fly away, breath— 
ge sdg ie Wag we 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
—  Joueme wee ve — 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
—wv—ve 
O prepare it ! 
eee ee 
My part of death, no one so true 


May share it. 


The rhythm is quite simply regular—a trifle rough here and there, as 
Elizabethan verse often is—and the correspondence of the second stanza 
is perfect. The spoken verse, even of the tragedies, shows no such care- 
lessness of accent as this. But here Shakespeare was writing for music; 
and in ordering his quantities he very properly threw accent overboard. 
In modern popular songs this license is sometimes much greater : 

John took me round to see his mother, 
His mother—his mother— 
When he introduced us to each other, 
She weighed up everything that I had on; 
She put me through a cross-examination— 
I nearly died of aggravation— 
Then she shook her head, 


Looked at me, and said: 
“Poor John—poor John!” 


I defy any one to read these lines aloud rhythmically. They simply 
will not scan. But hum them over to their impertinent little melody, and 
the quantitative rhythm flows as smoothly as oil. Charity would avoid 
discussion of the poetic or musical merit of this piece; as a song, it is 
just now deservedly successful. 
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In this connection should be noted a few minor technicalities of 
practical importance. The song-writer does well to disregard accent no 
more than need be. Quantity is imperative; but the perfect song com- 
bines it with accent-rhythm, doing no violence to either. Again, position 
should be used cautiously, and the long syllables depend upon natural 
length of vowels. Indeed, since it is impossible to sing a consonant, the 
fewer of them and the more singly they occur, the better. The connection 
between the vowel-scale and the musical pitch should also be considered. 
It is hard to sing the word feel on one’s lowest tones or the word roam on 
one’s highest, without burlesquing their pronunciation. Thus it was 
by no figure of speech that Tennyson called his “Claribel” a melody; for 
to a nice ear the sequence of its vowel-tones clearly suggests the curve of 
the melody to which it should be set. Finally, the song-lyrist should 
preserve a more rigid balance between rhythmically parallel lines and 
stanzas than in any other lyric form would be either necessary or desira- 
ble; for too fanciful a variety in this regard would needlessly embarrass 
the composer. 


All that has been said of the content and character of the song-poem 
necessarily applies to its music; for both are alike conditioned by their 
common ground of lyric emotion and by the need of communal appeal. 


It is not, indeed, imperative that a song shall demand neither an unusual 
voice nor any training on the part of the singer ; but certainly if the many 
cannot sing it, they will not; and this is a heavy handicap upon its 
chances of life. Some very beautiful songs have been kept alive for a 
century or two in the concert-room ; but these are neither so elaborate that 
the multitude may not easily appreciate them, nor so difficult but a singer 
may everywhere be found. Even so, their vitality is that of hothouse 
flowers compared to the vigorous eternal youth of innumerable folk- 
melodies. Other music, like other literature, may live among only its 
own votaries. The Well-Tempered Clavichord may rest quietly under 
many drums and tramplings, and come again to its own; but song is 
either the most ephemeral of music or, if it endures, the most enduring. 
Ein feste Burg is no older to-day than it was when Bach was born, 
and our colleges are still singing the Latin student-songs of the Middle 
Ages. 

In form, song-music concedes to literature conversely as the song- 
poem concedes to music. Foregoing so far as may be the purely musical 
development of contrasted phrase and rhythm, the static relativity of 
harmony and counterpoint, the intricate variety of iteration, it becomes 
lyrical; that is to say, primarily melodic; that is to say, consecutive. 
But this is not all; for no more is every vocal or lyric composition song- 
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music than every lyric poem is a song-poem. A violin solo may be lyrical, 
but its melody is too extended, too intricately voluble, too wide in com- 
pass, for either words or voice. The song-melody must be so predominant 
over its harmonic support, so simply balanced, that its consecutive struc- 
ture is clearly apparent. Composers think naturally in four parts; the 
song-writer must think in one part accompanied. Even in part-songs 
melody must preside, and the successive relation of period and phrase 
remain obvious to the ear. The Songs Without Words were named from 
that lyrically melodic quality which is common to them all; but some, 
like the “Funeral March,” are thoroughly instrumental, impossible to 
set or sing; while others, like the so-called “Consolation,” are true songs. 
Analysis of the familiar “Spring-Song” may serve to illustrate the 
boundary-line between song and musical lyric. The first fifteen measures 
(which in a song would become sixteen by the lengthening of the penulti- 
mate B) form a perfectly consecutive song-melody. 


This is perfectly singable, and its alternate balance of phrase implies 
and fits a simple alternate-rime stanza-form. Follow eight measures of 
paired phrases : | 
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These are musical couplets. If now we return to the original melody, 
repeat literally its last eight measures, and so make an end, we shall still 
have a pure song-form. But now the balance of phrases becomes irregu- 
lar; the rhythm varies; the iteration becomes more frequent, more 
elaborate ; and the harmony, which at first was merely a graceful support, 
assumes the leadership. The interest shifts from melody to modulation ; 
and when at length, after twenty-six measures, the theme returns, it is 
only to melt away unfinished into new phases of entirely musical de- 
velopment. The “Spring-Song” as a whole is thus not merely a song 
without words, but a delicately instrumental lyric to which words could 
never be united. One may hardly draw a sharp demarcation and say: 
“At this point song begins. Whatever is less melodic, less consecutive, 
is not song-music.” But the line lies here or hereabout. In music as in 
poetry many beautiful compositions inhabit the debatable ground; and 
for these the only criterion is the voice of the people. 

It now becomes clear wherein various great forms of vocal music are 
distinctly not song. The choruses in the Messiah are not songs because 
their form is not melodic but contrapuntal; and in that opposition of 
rhythm and period which is the essence of counterpoint, words are in- 
evitably lost. The half-heard phrases to which the Messiah is sung lose 
all literary character and become a mere gloss to the music. So are the 
Wagnerian operas not song-sequences but music-dramas, in which the 
literary element is only a programme of the combined music and action. 
The Aria also, and with it a great body of vocal lyric in which the trained 
human voice is used essentially as a musical instrument, have with song 
no more than an accidental and remote relationship. Here is no union 
of music and literature; it is pure music, whereto the words are merely 
an index of mood and a means of vocalization. This, of course, must 
not be understood as an appraisal of such forms. To discept is not to 
compare. It would be absurd to claim any superiority for either the 
Elizabethan or the Italian sonnet; but if a man would write or appreciate 
either form, let him clearly distinguish between them. 

Song, therefore, is an equivalent and a balanced union between 
musical verse and literary music. It is thus inherently a hybrid and a 
compromise. To write songs greatly, poet and composer must yield up, 
for the advantage of the singer, each what is most fundamentally the 
genius of his own art. And both, for the sake of communal appeal, must 
forego their own personalities to become mouthpieces of mankind. “You 
may make the laws of a people; I will make its songs,” is a very different 
saying from “I will write its novels” or its symphonies. For the singer’s 
is a selfless art; he may not express himself; humanity must sing through 
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him. This, perhaps, is the reason why most great songs have not been 
written by great poets nor set by great musicians, but by lesser artists, 
oftentimes unknown. It is hard for a creative genius to subvert his 
mighty personality or to compromise the native scope of his particular 
art. His very greatness is in being individual, not one of many, but one 
out of many; and his expressive power is transfused with the technique 
of his own medium. Beethoven is too deeply a musician, Milton too 
deeply a poet, to sing with Schubert and Burns. Most of the national 
hymns, most of the great old songs of love and wine and worship are 
the work of men forgotten. No one knows who wrote the drinking-song 
in Gammer Gurton’s Needle; but that is no great matter. It is the soul 
of old Merry England singing itself down the ages; and the Marseillaise 
was truly written not by Rouget de Lisle but by France. 

The merit of a song thus inheres not alone in the beauty of its poetry 
or of its music, nor even of both; but rather in the communal quality of 
each and in the perfect mutuality of their union. Annie Laurie is 
rather conventional in sentiment and phrase, rather obvious in implied 
harmony. As the modern critic loves to object, it “says nothing not 
often said before.” But it is great precisely because of this obvious 
quality in its beauty, precisely because while all sing it, each heart recalls 
a different name. The songs of Tom Moore are neither great music nor 
great poetry; but because the two mediocrities are one spirit and one 
flesh, they are great songs. Indeed, the song-writer who, like Moore, is 
at once poet and musician, has thereby an enormous advantage. He is 
the less likely to excel greatly in either art; but such genius as he has is 
likely to be the more communal, and his verse and melody are one 
creation. Where this is not the case, it is better that, contrary to the 
almost universal modern procedure, the music be written first. For 
with equal skill it is far easier to set words to music than music to words. 
A melody already made imposes only an emotion and a rhythm, and the 
poet has but to express that feeling in that metric form. Whereas the 
setting to music of a finished poem involves both these restrictions in 
more concrete rigidity, and a host of irritating details besides. The 
definite imagery of poetry is a constant temptation to reflect harmonically 
single phrases at the expense of the whole. In a word, the musician 
setting a poem is liable to all the vices of a translator, while the poet 
writing to music is merely adopting rhythm and idea. Nor is this a 
merely theoretical precept. For the majority of greet songs have been 
written in this way. Burns always wrote so; the airs of many Eliza- 
bethan songs antedate the familiar words; and the folk-songs of every 
land are full of beautiful settings to melodies whose antiquity is un- 
known. 
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Partly to this cause, perhaps, is due the rarity of successful song- 
writing at the present day. More important drawbacks are the ignorance 
or disregard, by lyrist and composer alike, of each other’s technical neces- 
sities ; and the want of communality in both. To apply Macaulay’s theory 
and say that this is too sophisticated a time for singing is at once evasive 
and faliacious. The society of Moore was no less remote from Arcadia 
than is our own. Modern drama has just suffered an eruption of Morality- 
Plays. It is always jejune to pretend that the present world has out- 
grown an art-form. Possibly this is not a great age of English poetry, 
and doubtless what worthy poets we have tend toward a highly personal 
and introspective refinement of emotion. Modern polyphony, moreover, 
modern harmonic research and display, the modern tendency to agonize 
tonality and to explore the uttermost possibilities of music, are all an- 
tipathetic to song. But the great difficulty, in our present need of com- 
prehending all things critically, is simple lack of mutual understanding 
between the arts. Therefore, we have introspective and unpronounceable 
lyrics fondly written for music, and exotically exquisite compositions 
neither singable nor communal. While, since the multitude will sing, 
myriads of vocal vulgarities are circulated which it would be blasphemous 
to call either music or poetry, but which at least are truly song. Nothing 
can better illustrate or imply all I have been attempting to say than the 
pathetic survival of much old music and poetry otherwise forgotten, in 
these tawdry contemporary pilferings, debased, it is true, but no less 
popular. For the multitude will always take the best within their reach. 
Cattle in a land where only flesh is fit to eat must be satisfied with sour 
hay. Great songs, so they be songs indeed, will now no more than ever 
fail of appreciation. And the modern intelligent specialization of the 
arts offers no necessary obstacle to song, but rather the contrary; for 
thoughtful and willing compromise is not yielding, but union; and con- 
scious popularization in a naturally communal art-form is not baseness 
but humility. Brian Hooker. 


THE ART OF DRINKING 
BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 


A coop cup of coffee has more invigorating strength than almost 
any other beverage; when we rise from slumber, it braces our spirit, 
when we finish our dinner, it digests our food. Coffee conquers the 
natural craving for alcohol and subdues its influence. It accelerates the 
circulation of blood and expels flatulence. More coffee is consumed in 
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the United States than anywhere else and Americans have become the 
strongest nation. 
About a billion pounds, twelve pounds of coffee to 
inhabitant, are brought here annually; the greater part 
Coffee of these beans, small in size, strong in flavor, comes from 
Brazil. Consumption of the more expensive Java beans, 
which are larger but milder, ranks next. Since 
the Spanish war West Indian beans from Porto Rico and Cuba have 
become fashionable. President Roosevelt drinks Porto Rico; excellent 
coffee comes from Bogota. 

The recipe for making good coffee is in civilized countries practically 
the same. Procure the best fresh roasted beans; the drum should be agi- 
tated while the beans are roasted, to obtain them of a uniform light-brown 
color and crisp; grind them fine, only as many as you need at the time; 
the quantity is graduated by the required strength; after you have placed 
it into a strainer over the pot, let boiling hot water filter twice or thrice 
slowly through this ground coffee into the pot and you draw all the 
strength it has. That the same coffee should never be used a second 
time, and that after every use the strainer must be as carefully cleaned 
as the pot, goes without saying. Good coffee is recognized by its aromatic 
fragrance and flavor; the darker the color, the stronger is the liquid. 
The French want it black, strong and hot for their after-dinner cup— 
“Chaud comme l’enfer, noir comme le diable.” But their “café au lait” 
is seldom equal to our own. Only the Austrians make “milch kaffee” 
better than ours; when topped with whipped cream—“kaffee mit obers,” 
Austrians call it—and taken with crisp Viennese rolls, it becomes a 
royal good breakfast, whether sipped on the Ring, in the “Prater” or rail- 
way station. 

German women find a weaker concoction more economical and suffi- 
ciently palatable. As they sit under a rustic bower exchanging the 
gossip they call “Kaffeeklatsch,” they keep the hostess busy filling cups 
which they drain with relish. 

Coffee originated in Turkey and is still made by Mohammedans 
in their old-fashioned way. For one good cup, a tablespoon of ground 
coffee with a teaspoonful of sugar is placed in a small brass kettle and 
only water enough is added to fill one cup. After this has been boiled 
and bubbled up twice or thrice over burning charcoal it is poured, 
grounds and all, into the cup; the grounds are nutritious and apt soon 
to become palatable. Each cup is made fresh by itself. Before he bids 
you welcome, indeed, before the Turkish merchant opens his mouth, when 
you enter, you first must drink and smoke. The Moslem trader will 
offer his own Tschibouk filled with Persian, the most soothing of all 
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tobaccos; you draw the blue clouds from the broad mouthpiece and 
puff them into air, the smoke having first passed through a bow] of fresh 
water and then through a long leathern tube. If his visit was welcome 
the parting guest will, before he leaves, receive similar attentions. 

The writer has enjoyed these luxuries in the public coffee houses 
of Smyrna, Constantinople and other oriental cities. If the tobacco 
was stronger and the coffee weaker, the host showed more interest in 
his entertainment and made us feel that we were under no obligation to 
court his favor. 

These coffee taverns in Turkey are generally kept by Armenians, who 
do not seem bloodthirsty ; if they have political ambition, it is veiled by 
the mantle of Christian devotion. But they are after your piasters and 
know how to get them. They make the best coffee and tell the best 
stories; one related at a social gathering how the virtue of coffee was 
discovered. A sheik noticed, when his horse had munched a seed pod 
from a tree, where he rested, that the steed became fiery. Examination 
disclosed the seed-pods on one of those pyramidical “gihwe” trees which 
are indigenous to Arabia and Abyssinia. On their horizontal branches 
they bear evergreen leaves and fragrant white flowers, which form the 
clusters containing these seeds. The sheik took some pods home; they 
appeared sweet and grateful to his taste. When, after several indifferent 
experiments, he dried them in the sun and roasted the beans they con- 
tained, he found that, when ground to the powder, they made a delicious 
drink. The beverage not alone quenched his thirst but allayed his hun- 
ger. News of his discovery soon spread, and as soon as the quality of the 
berries was appreciated the cultivation of coffee trees became remunera- 
tive. 

Coffee houses in London, Paris and other cities increased the popu- 
larity and induced the planting of coffee trees in other adaptable 
tropical countries, in Brazil more successfully than anywhere else. Coffee 
plantations have become in South America the best paying farms in the 
world. But no coffee has an aroma so fine nor a flavor so delicious as 
the product of Yemen. This is attributed to a custom Arabians have of 
allowing the fruit to ripen and of gathering the pods from the ground 
after they have fallen or been shaken from the trees. Other coffee growers 
pick the pods before all the beans mature and are not careful to separate 
the unripe. Of Arabian beans, the choicest are reserved for the Shah 
of Persia and the Sultan; the harems of other Moslem dignitaries come 
in for the next best and nearly ‘the entire balance of the crop is con- 
sumed by the people of Turkey. What little is left goes to France 
and to the United States through the port of Mocha. The Turks be- 
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lieve they owe their remarkable strength to coffee. The endurance and 
courage of their soldiers are attributed to the coffee rations they get. 
It takes the place of alcoholic beverage, which the Koran prohibits, and 
moving the bowels, it replaces medicine, which may in hot climates 
irritate the digestive organs. In coffee Arabians find the consoling com- 
fort they seek in times of grief. 

As long as the supply was limited and the demand urgent, high 
prices prevailed and many substitutes were used; they included acorns. 
With increased production prices decreased and one adulterant after 
another was abandoned ; now only chiccory remains and that is used to 
a limited extent. This root was originally cultivated near Magdeburg, 
in Germany; to discourage the adulteration of coffee, which is free of 
duty, chiccory was taxed here two and one-half cents per pound, so that 
the cost of the substitute with duty and freight added equals the cost of 
some common coffee. Then farmers in Michigan began raising it for 
home consumption, and they continue to make money by the cultivation, 
although they furnish it to coffee packers below the cost of im- 
ported chiccory. It is chiefly put into packages, the pretentious names 
of which should induce no good judge to buy for coffee. The man who 
wants real coffee and has no coffee mill should insist on seeing the 
roasted beans ground in his presence and take them home himself; then 
he is sure to get a pure article. Chiccory boomers say that some connois- 
seurs like the taste and that famous restaurateurs buy it for the sake 
of its flavor to mix with the coffee of these fastidious customers. But 
the writer has been unable to find the chef of any fashionable restaurant 
willing to confirm the slander. 


In shape and color the perennial evergreen plant that produces tea 

resembles a camellia; but the leaves are shaped like broadened eyelashes 

and the pinkish white flowers emit a balmy odor. 

Orientals first cultivated the plant for the sake of its 

Tea beautiful form and delicious perfume. The discovery 

that a drink concocted frqm the leaves had a tendency 

to dispel lassitude and to concentrate thought made a 

profound impression on the popular mind and originated the following 

weird legend that continues to find credence in China: “A Buddhist 

priest made a vow not to sleep till his sermon was completed; when 

weariness overpowered the strength of his will, he shored his eyelashes 

from their sockets and threw them to the grornd, where they rooted and 

gave birth to the tea plant. Its virtue was long kept secret and the tea 
cultivated for the use of literary Celestials. 


Tren 
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During the early part of the seventeenth century an agent of the 
East India Company, while entertained by a mandarin, accidentally per- 
ceived the animating influence tea had and he knew how to profit by his 
discovery. Foreseeing what revenue it could bring, he opened tea rooms 
and induced the leaders of London society to dispense the beverage in 
exclusive circles; thus tea parties were created. 

Ladies of quality became fascinated by the drink because, without 
clouding their perception, it intoxicated their imagination. The 
tendency to find gratifying substitutes for alcoholic beverages encouraged 
and increased its consumption. The more appreciated it was, the larger 
became the demand. The East India Company had to thank a poor 
clerk for millions his foresight brought to their coffers. 

The Chinese provinces alone could not supply the demand ; cultivation 
extended and flowery tea plantations soon covered sunny hillsides of all 
suitable territory of the Orient. Efforts to raise tea elsewhere were less 
successful ; amongst our States, South Carolina has yielded a considerable 
quantity. But the cost of labor is too great and the soil not adapted to 
raise the choicest quality. 

The best wine grows along the river banks of France and the 
finest tea on the mountain slopes of northwestern China. As ripe 
grapes of good vintage are selected for the table wine of French noble- 
men, so velvety leaves, culled on a spring morn by dainty Chinese girls, 
under balmy skies, from the lower branches of young tea plants, produce 
leaves which when sun-dried are placed by mandarins before their favorite 
guests. 

The largest quantity of the best tea is consumed by the Chinese ; they 
use annually some two thousand million pounds and export only some 
three hundred million. Some of the best is brought on camels’ backs over 
many thousand miles from Russia’s consumption to Novgorod, where, 
because of this method of transportation, unaffected by ocean air, 
it is known as Caravan tea. Aside from the Orientals, inhabitants of Rus- 
sia alone appreciate and make tea properly. The polished “Samovar,” 
steaming over burning charcoal, greets us in the parlor of the hospitable 
“datcha,” the summer home of Russians. Boiling water drawn from 
faucets is spread over the leaves long enough to cleanse and moisten 
them, removing simultaneously their astringency. When this water has 
been drained and the damp leaves given time to settle, they are steeped 
in and remain in fresh, boiling water five minutes; the liquid assumes 
a golden hue, and is poured into transparent delicate tumblers. For 
flavor Russians are in the habit of using a slice of lemon and a lump 
of sugar. A delicious fragrance from the steaming glasses penetrates 
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the cheery atmosphere of the room and arouses the convivial spirit of 
the guests. 

Tea is the popular drink of the Moseovites; you call for a glass of 
tea in Russian taverns as you ask for beer at American bars. 

Having learned during his visits to enjoy Caravan tea the writer 
bought in Moscow some of the best he could find. As the original flavor 
had not deteriorated when he opened the air-tight canister he used the 
contents to arrange Russian tea parties in his Long Island home. Simi- 
lar measures could be taken to provide equally pure leaves for others. 

The Russian Government controls the sale of tea, in stamped and 
sealed packages, which show that the tax was paid, that the quality of 
the contents was tested and found pure. We could import natural tea 
in sealed tins and use similar precautions. Americans would cheerfully 
pay as much as the Russians do for an equally good quality. 

Amongst the hundred million pounds of tea we annually import the 
proportion of sun-dried tea leaves is insignificant. The flavor of the tea 
would suffer if it were transported beyond the sea in natural condition, 
without protection better than ordinary caddies afford; exhalations of 
salt water, spice and similar odoriferous merchandise would spoil it in 
transit. For this reason Chinese exporters dry tea leaves with artificial 
heat to harden them and they use artificial scent, like jasmine, to restore 
some of the natural aroma lost in firing; they use artificial colors, like 
Prussian blue, to improve the appearance. 

The exclusion of tea that contains more than eight per cent. of for- 
eign substance has prevented other dried leaves formerly imported for 
tea leaves from coming here, but it has made no perceptible improvement 
in the quality we get. 

If vigilant guardians of food were delegated to examine almost any 
tea offered in the market they would discover adulterations, which have 
either escaped the watchful eyes of appraisers when they arrived or 
which have been mixed in by unscrupulous American “tea doctors” after 
they landed. These “artful dodgers” manipulate the tea placed in their 
care to reduce the price by the admixture of clay and they change the 
color by aniline; their clients can then palm it off on confiding consumers 
beyond its value. 

Large consumers who want good tea must follow dealers’ example and 
employ tasters to select a suitable quality. ‘Tea tasters sacrifice every- 
thing for the glory of becoming experts; then their judgment of an in- 
voice of tea is final, but before reaching this proficiency their health 
is generally shattered. Small consumers depend on the confidential 
grocer from whom they expect the quality they are in the habit of buying 
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under their favorite brand. This tea when fairly pure would be en- 
joyable if it were well made and deliberately taken. 

The consumption of tea in Great Britain is five times greater than in 
the United States. While the quality of their leaves is not better the 
quality of their beverage is superior. The English use more Ceylon, the 
Americans more China tea. But the English women are more careful in 
the preparation, especially by using fresh leaves every time they make 
tea. Some American housekeepers believe they can save fresh tea leaves 
by allowing the old to remain in the pot. But the extract from the old 
leaves contaminates what is drawn from the new and spoils the contents 
of the whole kettle. 

Keepers of our railway restaurants are more parsimonious; they con- 
sider it extravagant to add fresh leaves to their constantly boiling tank ; 
as long as the liquor remains dark they consider it good enough for the 
thirsty passengers who have no other alternative but to take it. Instead 
of assimilating food, the astringent quality of such a beverage, consisting 
largely of tannin, hinders the flow of gastric juice, retards digestion 
and constipates the bowels. Fresh tea should be made on the arrival of 
every train, as on Russian railways. 

Some professional men, as, for example, physicians who do not 
know when they may be needed to respond to the-sudden call of a suffer- 
ing patient, cannot get fresh tea; it boils by their bedside, and while 
dressing they gulp the contents of a cup to collect their senses. 

Many others who get fresh tea abuse it to increase the productive 
power of their brain. Among the writer’s friends is a busy lawyer who 
studies all night to prepare the brief he must present the following 
day. His faithful daughter sits by his side and makes a fresh cup as he 
calls for it. When finally sleep overmasters his body, theine keeps his 
mind active, it carries him in his dream to court, where, after the bril- 
liant delivery of his convincing argument, he is horrified to hear the 
judge decide against him. Dragged by force from his couch in the 
morning, he discovers that under the spell of a nightmare his mind had 
been wandering ; after the fresh stimulus of another draught, he staggers 
into court, still dominated by the influence of tea, delivers his plea with 
the consummate skill of his dream and wins his case. Fully aware that 
exertions, made possible by unnatural stimulants, will end in a destruc- 
tion of his mental faculties, he repeats the experiment whenever he must 
snatch from the hours needed for rest the time to work. These repetitions 
have resulted, some in success, others in failure. But the strain has begun 
to tell on his system. The minds of all literary persons who burn the 
midnight oil and who acquire this tea habit to forbear sleep become 
gradually enfeebled ; it matters not how they prepare the drink. 
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Among Anglo-Saxon authors who have thus recommended tea, 
Lord Byron and Motley have followed the English custom of taking 
it with cream. French neutralize the theine by adding cognac. Both 
Victor Hugo and Balzac found sleep more peaceful and dreams more 
pleasant after mixing their tea with brandy. German men of letters add 
rum. Heine’s charming verses, which follow in the original German 
below, disclose, besides his own predilection, his contempt for Ham- 
burg’s hypocritical “Philister” who preached tea, and drank rum, hidden 
in teacups. The Russian preparation of the beverage, which prevails 
also in China, is the most natural. But it should be taken for pleasure. 
If we take it occasionally to finish a task imposed on us we may be 
inspired by a sense of duty, but when we allow it to become a habit we 
commit a crime against nature. 

If we want to live long and well, we must never forget Juvenal’s 
advice to retain a clear mind in a sound body—“Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 

Die Gittin hat mir Thee gekocht 
Und Rum himeingegossen ; 

Sie selber aber hat den Rum 
Ganz ohne Thee genossen. 


From Heinrich Heine, “Deutschland, ein Wintermiirchen.” 


Long before history was written fermented grape juice had been used 

to make wine. Homer names it the luscious drink of the gods, and all 

other poets have praised it ; zealots only despise it. While 

the habitual use of stronger drink weakens the intellect, 

Wine wine sharpens the fervor of our perception. Wine is 

the best antidote for malarial poison. Take coffee for 

breakfast, sip tea with conversation, and drink wine to 
enjoy your dinner. 

Americans are too much inclined to bolt their food and worry it 
down with chilled water while their thoughts dwell on the work they 
left behind and the task that is before them. The labor to digest such 
fare creates despondency and engenders dyspepsia. But when we 
moisten the solid food we take with wine, we promote digestion, and the 
gratification of our appetites creates that natural sensation of pleasure 
which is indispensable to good health. If we want to forget the real for 
an ideal world and exchange sordid greed for lofty ambition, we turn to 
the nectar from the vineyards of Burgundy. 

France produces as much wine almost as the rest of the world; the 
French drink more than any other nation, and in literature and art they 
‘occupy a foremost rank. For digestion a “Lafitte” from the River 
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Gironde is preferable. The mellow “Chambertin” from the Céte d’Or 
has of all wines the richest flavor, and inspires the gayest conviviality. 
Because, like the sun, it dispels depression, Burgundy should be called 
the bottled sunshine of the golden hillside. Good wine improves, poor 
wine deteriorates, with age. 

A large quantity of good wine is raised in the old French province of 
Champagne. The greater part, a still, dry wine, is consumed at home 
and hardly known abroad. The effervescent, sweet wine which comes 
chiefly from Rheims and Epernay, in the Department of Marne, is the 
only wine known here as Champagne. It is substantially made for ex- 
portation, comparatively little being used in France. We consumed more 
Champagne last year than we drank of all other kinds of imported wine; 
some three hundred thousand dozen bottles of Champagne, against about 
one hundred thousand dozens of other French wines. By sweetness and 
effervescence Champagne has become popular, but it is not a natural 
and seldom a wholesome beverage. 

When bottled this wine is artificially fermented and charged with 
carbonic acid gas, which, on removal of the cork, becomes disengaged ; 
sugar is added in the must to suit the prospective customer’s taste. A 
glass of Champagne after dinner is pleasing to the palate and grateful 
to the stomach, but when taken immoderately throughout a dinner of 
many courses it causes, not a temporary “Katzenjammer” alone, but lays 
a foundation for gout and ruins the constitution. 

The experienced traveller finds amongst the wines of almost every 
country the “vin du pays” that agrees with his taste and helps to convert 
his food into chyme. Red wine should be tepid, white wine cold when 
served. The natural fermentation of grapes’ juice turns the greater 
part of the sugar they contain into alcohol. Good table wine should 
contain no more alcohol than about twelve per cent., nor more sugar than 
naturally remains after fermentation. A temperate drinker will eschew 
stronger wines; their habitual use will cloud his perception and create 
a propensity for ardent spirits. 

Of Liqueur wines, such as grow on the Spanish Peninsula, Port, 
Sherry, and Malaga, a glass for dessert, where no Champagne is served, 
is recommended. But “Val de Pejias,” grown in the heart of Spain, on 
the plains of Ciudad Real, is an excellent table wine. In northern Italy 
“Chianti” is recommended; in Austria, “Véslauer”; in Hungary, 
“Ofener”; all of them wholesome red table wines. Good white wine 
called “Yvorne” is served at table d’hétes in Switzerland. 

But the best white wines grow in Germany. Charlemagne introduced 
viticulture by transplanting choice vines from his vineyards in Burgundy 
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to the borders of the Rhine and Moselle. No other nation appreciates 
the juice of golden grapes more than the Germans; none have praised it 
as much in folklore as the happy dwellers on the Rhine. Martin Luther 
said, “A fool is he, and fool will be, who does not love wine, woman, 
and glee.” 

The brands which by choice location and careful treatment have be- 
come noted are as numerous in Germany as the famous wines of France; 
the better the quality, the finer are flavor and bouquet. But the best 
are difficult to procure, unless you can buy from growers on the spot. 
When they pass through dealers’ hands they generally are mixed or 
blended until they lose their individual character. Low and medium 
grades are sold under famous brands, such as “Liebfrauenmilch” and 
“Marcobrunner.” False labels would condemn the contents when they 
come here, if our food inspectors were competent to judge. But their 
test can hardly decide if the beverage is wholesome and the production 
natural; to discover that takes the ablest chemists. If it can find the 
ways and means, the German Reichstag will prohibit the use of false 
labels in Germany. 

The ways of adulterators are dark and their tricks‘are vain. The 
writer knew a fugitive German vintner who made, in dingy American 
cellars, from Spanish raisins and water artificially fermented and skil- 
fully drugged, any brand of Rhine wine his customers ordered. In color, 
taste, and flavor it was equal to real wine, but after it was taken caused 
heartburn. 

When the cheap California wine came into the market his occupa- 
tion was gone. Because the climate of California is even and free from 
unseasonable change of atmosphere, it is adapted to wine culture. Cali- 
fornia vintners strove formerly to raise the largest possible quantity of 
wine in the shortest possible time. When they placed grapes in the 
vats they did not separate the ripe from the unripe, allowing decayed 
grapes to remain. They did not remove accumulated dust, which tainted 
the wine with a taste of earth. They barely gave the must time to 
ferment; before it could settle they clarified the beverage with isinglass 
and put it on the market. 

Chalky ground mixed with silica, the best soil for successful viti- 
culture, exists in many parts of California. But vintners did not pay 
sufficient attention to putting the right grapes into the right soil. Hence 
the crude taste that continues to cling to the sweet fortified vintages of 
Southern California. 

A few years ago some grapes, celebrated for their flavor, were im- 
ported and grafted on native resistant vines. (This appellation is given 
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to native California vines because they resist the Phylloxera. When the 
French vineyards were threatened by this disease with destruction thirty 
years ago, indigene California vines grafted on French grapes saved 
them.) As in France, unfit berries are now carefully removed, and more 
time is given for the wine to ripen. 

Wherever such care is bestowed on the details of viticulture the wine 
has improved. Sonoma County, for instance, produces a table claret 
now which is not only good enough to interfere with the importation 
of doubtful or fictitious foreign wines, but has satisfied the palate of 
some critical connoisseurs. All efforts further to encourage the produc- 
tion of good California wines should be made. 

In the hotels of other wine-producing nations guests may drink with 
their meals all the “vin du pays” they want without charge. A similar 
custom prevails in French restaurants in California, New Orleans, and 
New York. Why should no! the owners of the Palace Hotel, the 
St. Charles, and the Waldorf-Astoria in these cities follow this ex- 
ample? ‘The expense would be small compared with the commendation 
such a practice would give to the hotels. Our rich people now go abroad 
to learn the art of drinking; they might then serve their apprenticeship 
before they leave. 

American boys, when in our collegial cities they meet for recreation, 
may learn, while they sing American songs, to moisten their throats with 
American wine. It would sound well to hear to the melody “Am Rhein, 
am Rhein, da wachsen unsere Reben,” the words, “On the coast, on the 
coast our grapes grow, blessed be our coast.” If a spirit should prevail 
here such as some of us have met at a student’s wine “Commers” in 
Heidelberg or Bonn, we would soon have and appreciate “gemiitliche 
Deutsche Weinkneipen” in strenuous American cities. 

The merits of viticulture deserve every encouragement; the first 
English colonial governor of New York abolished the excise on American 
wine, and in consequence wine was made in Delaware. More than two 
hundred years have elapsed, yet for an internal revenue license twenty- 
five dollars must be paid when American wine not raised on the premises 
is sold by the glass. To this the burdensome city tax, one thousand 
dollars p. a. in San Francisco, for instance, must be added. No tax 
should be paid for selling pure American wine which contains less 
than twelve per cent. of alcohol, where the sale of other alcoholic 
beverages is forbidden. Such a law would reduce the sale of whiskey, 
diminish intemperance, and the increased consumption of American 
wine would advance the cause of American civilization. 

Since it began to export fruit California has become the orchard of 
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the world; California prunes sell where French prunes were formerly 
sold. 

Our vineyards may never become as successful as our orchards are, 
but we can and must increase their importance. 

Since Germany has found that good Rhine wine becomes scarce and 
expensive, the German Government has encouraged viticulture in their 
African colonies, and it expects to introduce African wine in the Rhenish 
provinces. When San José fruit growers sell prunes in Bordeaux, why 
can our vintners not steal a march upon German enterprise and sell Cali- 
fornia wine on the Rhine? 

Louis Windmiiller. 
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